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Turn December 
INTO JUNE 


Within seventeen days to the 
South, the sunny shores of South 
Africa bid welcome to the visitor. 





When the chill mists and dreary 
rains of Winter make a_night- 
mare of Piccadilly and St. James, 
fortunate people are basking in 
warm sunshine under blue African 
skies. 


An inexhaustible fund of inter- 
est, sport and amusement makes 
each succeeding day a fresh 
“adventure.” This year the 
immense Empire Exhibition at 
Johannesburg gives an additional 
incentive to visit South Africa. It 
is the first Exhibition of such 
magnitude sponsored by the 
Union and, to mark the occasion, 
substantially reduced fares for 
travel to and in South Africa 
are available to visitors. 


Full particulars and _ illustrated 
brochures will be sent post free on 
application to South African Railways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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SIX FINANCIAL SERVICES 
WHICH WILL HELP You 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


YOUR HOME automatically cleared from mortgage charges should 

you not live to make the repayment yourself. Think what this would 

mean to your wife and family bereft of your presence and income. 
(Service No. 1) 


YOUR CHILDREN’S education can be purchased by instalments 
out of your earnings now. The School Fees are guaranteed, whether 
you live or not, from the moment you make your first deposit. The 
most convenient educational provision. 

(Service No. 2) 


YOUR. PENSION in later years secured by means of the guaranteed 
terms of the new Sun Life of Canada Pension and Protection plan. 
First deposit creates a fund of £1,000 for your dependents (should 
you not live) for each £10 a month you arrange for your own 
pension. You also save Income Tax yearly. 

(Service No. 3) 


YOUR FAMILY provided for, should you die before you have time 
to secure their future well-being, by a substantial cash sum, followed 
by guaranteed monthly cheques, and finally another large cash sum. 

(Service No. 4) 


YOUR GRANDCHILDREN, nephews, nieces or anyone in whom 
you may be especially interested, will receive a cash sum at age 21 
to be used for a start in life or as a cash reserve for the future—a 
benefit beyond praise for the recipient and a comfort to the parents. 

(Service No. 5) 





YOUR INCOME from Invested Capital may be doubled, with the 
certainty that it will be paid to you, in full, for as long as you live, 
and yet there will be a substantial sum for your dependents at your 
death. This interests those over middle. age. 
(Service No. 6) 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION BY SENDING THIS ENQUIRY 


H. O. LEACH (General Manager) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Please let me have full particulars of service No.............ccceceeeeee ; 
(Insert number which interests you) 


oc isasg wnsalestin kag blchel cs aa aula eclaa as atdabee Sata arid cael caarnaaaa be eierac e , 


I em ee eT aE ey CO RE Te Tt eT eT CCR ee NT 


Spectator, 30/10/36 


* Give £3 to every one of the 46,000,000 persons in the British Isles and you visualise the 
vastness of the assets of the Sun Life of Canada—£145,000,000—the largest company of the 
Empire transacting life assurance only. 
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NEWS OF THE 


UT for the memory of such precedents as the repulse 

of the Russians from the gates of Warsaw in 1920 

the fate of Madrid might be regarded as already sealed. 
And in fact sealed it almost certainly is, for every factor 
of success, except desperation, is in the hands of General 
Franco. His troops are trained and tried, they are amply 
supplied with munitions of all kinds, they have a manifest 
superiority in the air, and they are obviously being ably 
led. The cordon is being drawn relentlessly closer round 
the beleaguered city, and the advance on it has so far been 
surprisingly rapid. It is not too late yet for the possi- 
bility of a reaction inspired by Sefior Caballero, and there 
may be significance in the Order of the Day in which the 
War Minister declares “ it is necessary to attack fiercely 
to free Madrid.”” But as those words were being written 
the insurgents were establishing themselves within 13 
miles of the Puerta del Sol. Too much time has been lost 
in substituting military discipline in Madrid for the 
confused jurisdiction of syndicalist officials and workers’ 
committees for an organised defence to be effective. The 
choice is now imminent between the abandonment of 
the city by the Government and its defence to the last, 
with all the hideous concomitants of street-fighting as 
exemplified at Oviedo and Huesca and elsewhere. In the 
latter event the possibility of a rising of Right 
sympathisers in the capital will be a factor to reckon with, 

* * * * 


The Non-Intervention Controversy 

While Madrid faces its ordeal the Non-Intervention 
Committee pursues its troubled labours in London. The 
Russian representative, instructed by a Government 
Whose policy appears to be influenced in one direction 
by the Foreign Secretary, M. Litvinoff, and in another 
by the Secretary of the Third International, M. Dimitroff, 
has made two ambiguous statements about the degree 


WEEK 


to which Russia considers herself bound by the non- 
intervention agreement. M. Maisky has brought detailed 
charges of violation of the agreement against Portugal 
and Italy, but the committee has rejected them unani- 
mously (apart from the Russian vote), either because of 
lack of evidence, or because the incidents referred to 
occurred before the agreement was concluded (an impor- 
tant point), or because they were disproved altogether. 
On the other hand, the British as well as the Italian 
xovernments are said to possess conclusive evidence of 
the supply of arms to the Spanish Government by Russia, 
which suggests that M. Maisky may have been instructed 
to base his strategy on the doctrine that attack is the 
best form of defence. The Labour Party in this country 
has finally come down on the side of the abandonment 
of non-intervention, provided the French and other 
governments collaborate, and before these lines are in 
print the whole question will have been thrashed out in 
the House of Commons. With all respect to Lord 
Plymouth, against whom no criticism lies, it may be 
asked with some force why the Government leaves an 
international committee of quite unusual importance in 
the hands of an Under-Secretary of brief experience. 
* * * * 


King Carol at Prague 

The cohesion or otherwise of the Little Entente is 
one of the factors that may some day determine peace 
or war in Europe. The fabric of the entente is definitely 
under test. Czechoslovakia is the most exposed of the 
three States to external danger, as the most cursory 
glance at the map of Europe will show, and the danger 
would be the greater if there were reason to believe 
that she could not count on the support of her partners 
in the entente in a moment of need. There seem to be 
no grounds for that belief, and so far as it exists the visit 
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of King Carol of Rumania to Prague this week should go 
far to dispel it. It appears likely indeed that before 
King Carol leaves the Czech capital new understandings 
drawing the bonds of the entente still closer may 
be arrived at. Strong economic influences are being 
exerted on Jugoslavia by both Germany and Italy, and 
with some effect. But treaties on which the Little 
Entente is based have withstood every strain for fifteen 
years, and there is no reason to suspect disloyalty to 
them today. The fall of M. Titulescu has not, so far as 
‘an be seen, involved modification of Rumania’s fidelity 
to those obligations. Rumania is on cordial terms with 
Poland, and if by her good offices she can ease the tension 
between that country and Czechoslovakia she will be 
doing much to fortify peace in Western Europe. It is 
something in these days of disintegration that both the 
Little Entente group and the Balkan group should be 
tending methodically to consolidate their union in both 
the cconomic and the military fields. 

* * ** * 


A Test for the Front Populaire 

The Congress of the French Radical Party at Biarritz 
ended on Sunday without destroying the unity of the 
Popular Front. M. Roche, leader of the Right Wing 
Radicals, put forward a resolution condemning the 
Communists which, if it had been accepted, would have 
caused a political crisis; and, to support the resolution, 
the Congress had. been packed with new members of 
the party brought to Biarritz by the organisers of this 
* Plot of the Two Hundred Families ” against the Blum 
Government. The plot was skilfully defeated by applying 
the party rule, never invoked before, that members of 
less than one year’s standing should not vote at the 
Congress. A compromise resolution, sponsored by 
M. Herriot and M. Daladier, reaflirming the principles of 
the Party was passed unanimously. Its most important 
clause was that which asserted the inviolability of private 
property, as guaranteed in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. There is genuine dissatisfaction in the Party at 
the activity of the Communists and infringement of pro- 


perty rights by the stay-in strikes. The strikes and 
Communism are, however, both on the decline. The 


Communists have asserted their belief, on conditions, 
in private property; on this basis there is still room 
for continued co-operation with the Radicals. But in 
Krance as elsewhere events in Spain have moderated the 
sympathy ef the middle class for the Left Wing movement. 
* * * * 

A Set-back for the Rexists 

M. Dégrelle’s demonstration in force in Brussels on 
Sunday proved to be a tribute more to the efliciency of 
M. van Zeeland’s administration than to the power of 
the Rexists. Not 250,000 Rexists, as M. Dégrelle had 
promised, but 5,000 assembled; their demonstration 
served no purpose but to give an exaggerated publicity 
to M. Dégrelle. Yet the growth of his party is alarming 
as a proof of the power of demagogy even in a country 
which, like Belgium, is contented and prosperous and 
has one of the most successful Governments of recent 
times. M. Dégrelle has made full use of his opportunities ; 
firstly, by his alliance with the dissatisfied Flemish 
Nationalists, which probably cannot be long-lived ; 
secondly, by identifying himself with the isolationist 
fecling in Belgium, to which the King’s recent speech 
has given encouragement ; and, thirdly, by exploiting, 
in the light of events in France and Spain, the Communist 
bogey. In these three points he identifies himself also 
with Germany’s interests in Belgium; and there are 
confident reports of his connexion with the Nazis and 
of the aid and advice he receives from them. But 
aftcr last Sunday it seems likely that the curve of the 
Rexists’ fortunes will now turn downwards, 









Tranquillity in Palestine 

The condition of Palestine is now such as to €ENCOUrag 
the hope that the Royal Commission appointed to reg 
gate the execution of the mandate will be in a posit : 
to leave for the scene of its labours some time next Week 
the Colonial Secretary having very properly laid jt dow, 
that the members should not start till order had “a 
restored. Not only has that been achieved but aa 
fraternisation seems in many localities to have take 
the place of open antagonisms, and it is at least POssible 
that the atmosphere created by reaction from a conflict 
tragically costly in life, to say nothing of money, pig, 
be definitely favourable to the Commission’s deliberation, 
The most valuable military operation of the week a 
been a strategic move designed to enable the free-lano, 
Arab leader Fawzi Kawakji to escape across the frontig 
into Transjordania. He is not a Palestinian Arab aj 
his presence in Palestine could not be tolerated, but a 
escape was a better solution than an arrest—as Kawakj 
himself seems to have decided. With the Commission aboy 
to begin its work, it is the manifest duty of all who holi 
strong views on Palestine one way or the other to refraiy 
from exacerbating feeling by any unduly vehemen; 
expression of them. 

. * . * 

Albertan Finance 

Mr. Aberhart has already given some severe shocks 
to the credit structure of Alberta and the. Dominions 
and it now appears that he may have to default o 
payments of principal as well as interest. The Alberta 
Treasury has only $366,000 in the sinking fund to mee 
a Provincial bond issue which matures on November Ist: 
an application for a loan to the Dominion Government 
has been unsuccessful, as the Dominion has no power 
to make advances to the Provinces for the purpose 
of meeting bond obligations. The position is the more 
curious beeause the Albertan Bondholders Committe 
of investigation has reported that Alberta is fully sol- 
vent and can without drastic economies meet all its 
obligations. Mr. Aberhart has ignored this report; 
there appears, therefore, no justifieation for his methods 
of reducing Provincial debts. His 50 per cent. cut in in- 
terest on Provincial 4 per cent. and 44 per cent. Registered 
loans is one which, to relieve a small and purely temporary 
embarrassment of the Albertan Government, will inflict 
a permanent loss of 50 per cent. in income on the 
province's creditors. Meanwhile the ‘ Prosperity Certifi- 
cates’ which were to finance the Government have lost 
their novelty and their appeal. 

* * * * 

Lord Nuffield and Lord Swinton 

The essential fact about the controversy between 
Lord Nuffield and the Air Ministry is that it is to all 
appearance settled, thanks largely to the intervention 
of the Prime Minister and the Minister for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Defence, Sir Thomas Inskip. The trouble pretty 
clearly arose both from incompatibility of temperament 
and incompatibility of methods. Lord Nuffield may have 
a good reply to make to the Government’s White Paper 
(though even if he has it does not follow that he wil 
make it), but the explanation there given is on the face 
of it satisfactory—except on one point, the decision to 
make separate parts of aeroplane engines at  sevel 
different factories and assemble them at two factories. 
To Lord Nuffield’s comment that a disaster to a single 
factory would shatter the whole programme of pr 
duction the only answer is that it is claimed that larget 
and more rapid output can be achieved in this way. 
One apparent advantage has to be measured agaist 
one obvious and grave disadvantage, and the country 
will feel considerable doubt whether the right decisi 
has been taken. The White Paper confirms the impressio 
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which Lord Nuffield’s own original statement created, 
that the real trouble came fi rom the refusal by the Govern- 
ment of an offer valuable in itself on the ground that it 
vould not fit into the scheme in which all the principal 
motor-firms (at one period with the intention of co-opera- 
tin on the part of Lord Nuflield’s Wolseley Motors) 
yere uniting. Lord Nuffield’s position in the motoring 
yorld is such that special deference may properly be 

id to his views. But it would be easy and natural 
for him on his side to lay disproportionate emphasis on 
individual achievement as distinguished trom organised 
co-operation. The difficulty of co-ordinating the two points 
of view should not be insurmountable, and the Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence seems to have justified his 
oflice by helping to surmount it. There the matter can 
well be left. 






















~ ba * * 








The March from Jarrow 

Everyone agrees that the condition of Jarrow, like 
that of the depressed areas in general, demands inmmediate 
redress; Whether the demand is most wisely presented 
by the 200 marchers who on November 3rd will present 
a petition to Parliament is more arguable. But whatever 
the march is it is, pace the Bishop of Durham, in no way 
a “revolutionary ’’ act; the title to petition Parliament 
js an ancient, a valuable, a well-recognised right. The 
march itself is to be welcomed, like the King’s visit to 
South Wales, as a means of concentrating public attention 
ona problem which should not for one moment be ignored 
util a solution for it has been found. It cannot be 
forgotten that some months ago a scheme which would 
have been of the greatest value to Jarrow, and was in 
itself economically justified, was defeated by a combina- 
tion of private interests over which the Government has 
considerable influence ; when that opportunity was lost, 
it might well seem that somewhat dramatic gestures 
were necessary to call attention to the needs of Jarrow. 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson has quoted a statement of the 
President of the Board of Trade that ** Jarrow must work 
out its own salvation.” That statement exemplifies an 
attitude which, rightly or wrongly, is widely believed to 
he that of the Government; and it is this belief which 
inspires marches which are much more pathetic than 
revolutionary—and which, let it be added, will soon lose 
their force if frequently repeated. 
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A Seaman’s Charter 

The Maritime Session of the International Labour 
Office, which ended at Geneva on Saturday, is the first 
which has ever adopted all of the draft conventions 
hefore it. The code established in the six agreements 
approved will, if ratified by individual Governments, 
lean an immense improvement in the condition of sea- 
men; it well deserves the name of the Seaman’s Charter. 
It lays down a 48-hour week in port, a 48-hour week 
it sea for those organised by the day, with a 56-hour 
week for those organised in watches; this should be 
compared with the National Union of Seamen's agreement 
with British shipowners for a 56-hour week with an 
extra eight hours on certain conditions. The convention 
om annual holidays with pay prescribes a 9-day 
holiday for seamen and a 12-day one for officers ; further 
conventions establish sickness insurance, owner's liability 
lor sickness, injury and death, and lay down minimum 
requirements of professional capacity for officers: this 
last convention should be of great assistance to unem- 
ployed certificated officers. Despite, or because of, the 
advantages it gives to seamen it will not be easy to secure 
the ratification of the code in this country ; the British 
Government delegates voted in a minority against every 
‘vention except that on sickness insurance, 




















Parliament’s Tasks 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The mest 
controversial question in the new session of Parliament 
which opens on Tuesday is likely to arise out of the recent 
disturbances in the East End of London and elsewhere. 
While the great majority of the-Government supporters 
would welcome fairly drastic new legislation to prevent 
the recent rioting that has accompanied Fascist meetings, 
there is likely to be considerable difference of opinion 
upon what form it should take. Some Members consider 
that the prohibition of uniforms, though desirable, is 
really impracticable. They are of opinion that it is 
virtually impossible to legislate against the wearing of a 
distinctive dress and that in history there have been 
occasions when even a scarf has been the insignia of a 
revolutionary force. They consider that it would be 
sufficient for local authorities to use such powers as they 
already possess to ban outdoor meetings where there 
is a danger of serious disturbance. 

bd * % * 

Another section, however, believes that since it has 
proved possible to ban political uniforms in other coun- 
tries, notably in Denmark and Ireland, such a prohibition 
ought to present no insurmountable obstacle here. They 
are not disturbed by the suggestion that Sir Oswald Mosley 
would, if political uniforms were banned, thereupon fall 
back upon some other insignia, for they argue plausibly 
that a butten or a scarf or whatever other emblem he 
ehose would not afford that symbol of military force 
which is the really provocative element in the : Fascist 
propaganda, There is also considerable support for the 
definite limitation of street processions on the ground 
not merely of their danger to public order but of the grave 
impediment to traflic that they bring in their train. 

* * * * 


Another question of particular interest will be the 
manner in which the Labour Party will receive the 
proposals that the Government have in mind for 
the extension of voluntary physical training. The speech 
of Sir Stafford Cripps this week at St. Pancras is not 
encouraging, His view on the physical training scheme 
was that it was a policy of “fattening to kill.” “ Fat- 
stock breeders,” he said, “ always fatten their cattle to 
kill at Christmas. The Government are going to fatten 
the workers to have them killed in the next war.” But 
Sir Stafford Cripps is becoming increasingly out of touch 
with the rank and file of the Labour Party. He gives 
every evidence of being thoroughly rattled by being 
made the target of the attack of every Government 
speaker, and this fact may be the cause of his speeches 
becoming more and more irresponsible. I believe that 
the public mind is well prepared for a real drive to 
improve the physique of the nation, and that the Labour 
Party would be most foolish in their own interests if 
they attacked the proposals before they had even seen 
them embodied in draft legislation. 

* * * * 

Members generally approve the structural alterations 
-arried out in the Recess to enlarge accommodation in 
the galleries for the general public. It is really an 
absurdity that with an electorate of over 30 million 
there has only been room for some 300 spectators, includ- 
ing Peers, Diplomats, ladies and officials. In the House 
of Representatives at Washington, where the proceedings 
do not attract a tithe of the interest that the debates 
in the House of Commons do here, there is seating room 
for nearly a thousand spectators. The congestion in 
the diplomatic gallery on Foreign Affairs debates has 
been a grave reflection on our conception of hospitality. 
Ambassadors have had actually to form a queue outside 
the door in order to be certain of securing a seat, 
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HE United States goes to the polls next Tuesday, 
and unless every omen is fallacious it will 
clect Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt President for a 
further four years. Whatever lingering doubts there 
may be as to the result of the election, there can be 
none of its character. It is a plebiscite for or against 
Mr. Roosevelt, and a re-election of the President 
would be a victory for him, not for his party, and a 
victory for his personality and attitude rather than 
for any defined policy. Such a victory would have 
its special significance in these days when the prospects 
for democracy seem so gloomy. So many commen- 
tators, from Mr. Lloyd George downwards, have 
stressed the claims of the dictatorial governments 
to be able to work with a speed and decision appar- 
ently impossible to democracies, that the decision of 
the most powerful nation in the world to entrust 
its destinies again to Mr. Roosevelt would have more 
than ordinary significance. For the President, what- 
ever his faults, has not displayed either undue 
caution or a fondness for the time-wasting and point- 
evading devices attributed to democratic statesmen. 
The American election is a demonstration that there 
is a demand for resolute and bold government— 
and a sign that it can be provided by other means 
than the sacrifice of liberty to the totalitarian state. 
It is true that the noisiest, if not most convincing, 
critics of Mr. Roosevelt have done all in their power 
to identify him with dictatorship, but the allegation 
is palpably absurd. It is idle to compare the President 
to Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin. Denunciations of 
presidential absolutism ring curiously false in a world 
in which real tyranny is so abundantly represented, 
and in which the incompatibility of dictatorship and 


free criticism has been made manifest by so many 
striking examples. Mr. Frank Knox, for instance, 
after his months of campaigning as Republican 


Vice-Presidential candidate, will be able to return 
to his editorial chair without any serious fears that 
the Chicago Daily News will have to suffer the fate 
of the Berliner Tageblatt or the Corriere della Sera. 
Mr. Alfred Smith and Mr. John W. Davis will wake 
up on Wednesday with no anticipations that they may 
share the fate of such party dissidents as Herr Gregor 


Strasser or Comrades Zinoviev and Kameney. 
If Mr. Roosevelt has done nothing else, he 


has shown that the naive demand of the average 
man for action can be satisfied without cither an 
Ogpu or a Gestapo, without the stifling of criticism 
or the murder, exile or terrorisation of his opponents. 
But this lesson is not all that the triumph of the 
administration teaches. It has seemed an axiom 
of American politics, since the defeat of Wilson, 
that it was always safe to adopt the most intransigent 
attitude to any dealings with foreign States. In 
the first part of his administration Mr. Roosevelt 
showed no desire to imitate even such timid advances 
as Mr. Hoover made towards international action. But 
the nature of things proved highly educative and the 
patience of Mr. Cordell Hull and the courage of the 
American Treasury have been rewarded, not merely 
by substantial achievements like the trade treaties 
or the currency truce, but by political advantages. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE FUTURE 


a 








If the administration has learned a good deal, 
has dared to act on its acquired wisdom and i 
gained by its boldness, the Republican Party has 
shown a dogged stubbornness in error and a dete. 
mination to avoid thought and candour that has been 
the despair of some of its more enlightened membex 
and has driven back to the Democratic camp such 
bitter and able critics of the administration as fp 
James Warburg. It was thought (or hoped) that the 
Republicans’ declared determination to collect the 
War debts and thereby impede international trade 
even further was only a piece of political windoy. 
dressing, put in to salve the consciences of the 
veterans who had contributed the Smoot-Hawly 
tariff to the troubles of a sufficiently distracted 
world. But as the campaign progressed, and, from 
the Republican point of view, from bad to worse, the 
temptation to appeal for easy votes to the assumed vast 
reservoir of permanent xenophobia, proved too much, 
and it is hardly excessive to say that if Mr. Landon 
is elected he will have been committed by some of 
his more noisy allies (one can hardly call them sup- 
porters) to an economic policy far more to the taste 
of the Nazi apostles of autarky than to that of Dr, 
Schacht. Even if he saw light and threw his sup. 
porters over, he would have to face a Senate in which 
no Republican triumph could overthrow the present 
Democratic majority, and in which the temptation to 
bedevil President Landon, as Senator Lodge and his 
allies did Wilson, would almost certainly be too much 
for political human nature. 

One other aspect of the election, while it concerns 
the United States pringarily rather than Europe, is 
yet of considerable interest to Europe. Had Mr. 
Landon been allowed to follow his own bent, it is 
probable that he would have offered, in internal 
affairs, an alternative to the New Deal that would 
have been near enough to it in spirit to win many 
voters from Mr. Roosevelt. But the old disharmony 
in the Republican Party proved too much for hin, 
His eastern supporters wanted no compromise. They 
had opposed nearly every social achievement of the 
administration, not only as badly planned or as 
badly executed, but as wrong and _ needless from 
beginning to end. There has been in Wall Street, 
and in other centres where the Wall Street outlook 
prevails, an obstinate refusal to understand the 
moral damage done to the prestige of the business 
rulers of America by the collapse of 1929. The belief 
that there was nothing scriously wrong with the 
system that ended in the dreadful years from 1929 
to 1983, and the further belief that the average man 
could be made to see this, ruined the Republicans’ 
chances of success at the Congressional elections of 
1934. The eastern leaders of the Republican Party 
have been at least as much a liability as an asset to 

it, for their attitude intensified the inclination of the 
Middle-West farmers to support the President who 
had saved them from disaster. Mr. Roosevelt, with 
the election impending, has had to pick his way 
warily in the last eighteen months. If he wins his 
hands will be free, fora third term is as unattainable an 
ambition as it ever was. That may mean a great deal. 
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Na letter to The Times this week Sir Abe Bailey 
described the currency agreement between Great 
pritain, France and the United States as one which 
“ gave Herr Hitler the shock of his life and which 
may mark the return of the world to sanity if it 
is followed by a move to reduce trade restrictions, 
tariffs and quotas and thus increase international 
trade.” Herr Hitler did indeed respond to the 
agreement with remarkable alacrity, describing de- 
yaluation with that word, ‘‘ immoral,” which means 
for him that which is to the advantage of others and 
not of himself. There are, however, more positive 
reasons than the pain it caused Herr Hitler for 
welcoming the currency agreement. First, it proved 
the desire of the great western democracies to co- 
operate in their common interest ; second, it offered 
a means of stabilising their respective currencies ; 
third, it led at once to similar salutary action on 
the part of several other countries ; fourth, it was 
accompanied by evident desires and intentions in 
each country to stimulate an expansion of world 
trade. So it is convenient now to review these 
desires and intentions and especially the share in 
them of His Majesty’s Government. 



























It has long been a comimonplace that the internal 
bom in various countries after the depression 
has been accompanied by no corresponding revival 
of foreign trade ; a commonplace also that without 
it there can be no complete recovery, especially 
for Great Britain. Only the most bigoted Pro- 
tectionist pretends that the home market can expand 
sufliciently to compensate for the decay of our 
great export industries ; the problem now, as both 
Protectionist and Free Trader agree, is to combine 
our internal revival with a revival of foreign trade. 
Until the france was devalued, and the tripartite 
agreement was reached, that seemed impossible, 
even if desirable, owing to the instability and relative 
over- or under-valuation of currencies. That obstacle 
at least has now been removed. But we must realise 
that, unless other steps are taken, the new stability 
as, after 1925, the painful 
currencies led only to a 
new period of confusion and insecurity from 1929 
onwards. The rise of internal prices following 
devaluation and credit expansion in Great Britain, 
America and France will not be compatible with 
permanent stability unless accompanied by the 
free movement of goods across their frontiers. At 
the moment the currency agreement has created 
alarge enough area over which, if we desire it, goods 
may move w th relative freedom ; it is the prospect 
of such an ‘nerease in the wealth of the democratic 
countries with devalued currencies which has caused 
some dismay in Germany and Italy. It is the duty 
of democratic statesmen, at this moment, to realise 
that prospect. Fortunately, the French Government 
is sufficiently aware of the implications and _possi- 
bilities of devaluation to have reduced restrictions 
on imports of certain classes of goods. 

The French Government has the right to expect 
that others should follow its example. With some 
anxiety we await a similar action by the British 




















may again be disturbed ; 
stabilisation of Europe’s 




















CURRENCY AND QUOTAS 





Government. There is no excuse for failing to take 
action, and it is easy to find opportunities for doing 
so. No one by now has much doubt of the failure 
and confusion of Mr. Elliot’s agricultural policies, 
based on the wheat quota, the beef quota, and 
other restrictive measures; there is equally little 
doubt that they also run counter to social purposes 
which it is urgently necessary to achieve; on this 
point social and commercial policy coincide. It is 
not to be suggested that relaxation of trade restric- 
tions should be confined to agricultural products : 
but they offer the most convenient and profitable 
beginning for such a policy. It is interesting, in 
this connexion, that the programme recently drawn 
up by the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris for reducing trade restrictions began boldly 
with a demand for the abolition of quotas. Again 
it is not suggested that such abolition should be 
one-sided ;_ but in its early days Protection was 
commended to the country as a bargaining weapon, 
and as such it has yielded some results. It is time 
that the weapon, by now so fully furbished, should 
be used with the utmost vigour as a means to further 
bilateral and multilateral agreements for the reduction 
of the restrictions on trade. 

Fortunately, the British Government has shown 
itself alive to the issues at stake; they concern 
not merely commerce but perhaps the fate of demo- 
cracy itself. Mr. W. S. Morrison’s speech to the 
Economic and Financial Committee of the League 
Assembly could not have been improved as a weleome 
to a new period of commercial liberty: with the 
adjustment of currencies, he said, ‘ quotas and 
would disappear ... as they 
Yet some passages 


exchange-control 
would have lost their purpose.” 


of his speech could not but arouse anxiety. The 
British Government, he explained, “would un- 


doubtedly be faced by the strongest pressure of 
particular private interests at home to take measures 
to counteract the intensified competition which 
would result from the devaluation of other countries’ 
currencies. That pressure would in any case be 
difficult to resist and might become irresistible ’— 
unless other governments led the way in reducing 
restrictions. We know these private interests; and 
the Government in several instances has already 
shown itself too susceptible to their pressure. It 
must not be in this case; and it ought to know by 
now, after bitter experience, that policies of waiting, 
in present circumstances, give more opportunity 
for evil than good. 

Fortunately the Government has plenty of oppor- 
tunities to show the sincerity of its belief in the 
principles expounded by Mr. Morrison. On Novem- 
ber 6th the Rocea trade agreement with the Argentine 
expires ; it may be hoped that the new treaty will 
multiply and not restrict the mutual advantages of 
that trade—on the one side to the Argentine exporters 
of beef and mutton, on the other to our own cotton 
and coal industries. An even more promising oppor- 
tunity, perhaps; is provided by the desire of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
now on a visit to this country, to revise the 1932 
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Ottawa agreement between Great Britain and Canada. 
His intention, it appears, is to increase the advan- 
tages given to British textiles in the Canadian market, 
if Mr. Elliot will surrender his butter, cheese and 
There could be no better way of 
initiating the end of Mr. Elliot’s plans; and a new 
Canadian agreement might also contain provisions 
for extending it to other Dominions or countries 
who wish to enter it on the same terms as Canada 


cattle quotas. 


AM not surprised to see Sir Arthur Salter’s broadcast 
of last Friday on Shipping in Time of War cited by 
authorities on road transport, who take it as text for an 
urgent demand for the development of road systems 
and the provision of an adequate supply of lorries for 
the service of key-ports in wartime. With that problem 
I have no concern here, but in view of Sir Arthur’s candi- 
dature at the Oxford University by-election it is a pertinent 
reminder of the of administrative experience 
with which he would fortify his contribution to discussions 
on questions of vital and immediate importance in 
Parliament. He had control (subject, of course, to the 
Minister of Shipping) of the whole of the merchant 
tonnage of the Allied Powers in 1917—-when the submarine 
menace was at its worst—and his resolute co-operation 
behind the scenes with one or two other officials at 
the Admiralty and the Ministry of Shipping was mainly 
responsible for resort to the convoy system which in the 
end saved the whole situation. Sir Arthur Salter happens 
to be a Professor, but the electors of Oxford, if they vote 

as I hope they will, would be sending something very 

different from the ordinary Professor to the House of 

Commons to support or criticise Ministers, as the case 

may be, in debates on some intensely practical problems 

which the House will have inevitably to face. 


mass 


* * * * 


The retirement of Sir Michael McDonnell from the 
Chief Justiceship of Palestine has attracted particular 
attention on account of the severity of Sir Michael's 
strictures on the actions of the Government of Palestine 
in some of his recent judgements. The retiring Chief 
Justice (who has had considerable colonial experience 
in various capacities) was President of the Cambridge 
Union a year or two after Edwin Montagu, subsequently 
Secretary of India, and the present Bishop of Jarrow, 
and a year or two before Mr. J. M. Keynes and Canon 
Mozley of St. Paul’s. He was an ardent politician, 
and will not have forgotten a certain evening when 
Mr. John Morley was being entertained by his college, 
and a group of undergraduates (among whom he was 
conspicuous), determined to extract a speech from the 
distinguished visitor, signified their desires by banging on 
the Combination-room door with a frying-pan and 
dangling a _ paper-knife against the window from 
the rooms of the present editor of The Spectator 
on the floor above. Mr. Morley did not make a 
speech ; the Dean did. 

* * * * 

A religious article by Prince Obolensky, the Oxford 
and international three-quarter, arouses some expecta- 
tions. And fulfils them. It forms part of a volume 
by Oxford men called Be Still and Know (Michael Joseph, 
7s. 6d.), a title which suggests—quote erroneously—a 
Group Movement origin. Prince Obolensky does indeed 
mention that, having been awarded his Rugby Blue 
he was duly “assailed” by members of the Group. 
He resisted their appeal, but observes broadmindedly 
that the existence of the movement “shows that at 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 





and Great Britain. If the Government jis Seriy 
with its restriction policy there is no reason yy 
‘farmers in’ this’ country should suffer unjust, 
“Canada would do almost anything to get riq of 
these quotas,” a Canadian is reported to have gaiq 
That is no exaggeration, and we should hasten 4, 
take advantage of a desire so much in accord With 
our own interests. Canada, moreover, is not the only 
Dominion to which quotas are anathema. 5 
























least some people are thinking about religion and gy 
attempting to make Christianity a practical force jy 
the present world.” Prince Obolensky’s own confession 
of faith is of considerable interest. ‘‘'To me,” he says 
“life without God would be pointless, and so I haye 
faith in Him.” But it is not an orthodox faith, though 
actually in form it is Orthodox, for the Prince was 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox Church and “ wha 
has been good enough for ten ‘centuries of Obolenskys 
is still good enough for me.” I have no room here to 
quote further from the Prince’s article; but all of i 
is well worth reading—and would be even if their author 
had never seen a football. 

















*., * * * 






The Lord Chief Justice and two of his brethren in the 
Court of Appeal on Tuesday gave a ruling on the question, 
of interest to all who take train journeys, whether a man 
is guilty of an offence who sells the return half of a cheap 
return-ticket. As might be expected, they decided that 
he is, and it is rather surprising that the stipendiary 
magistrate before whom the case came in the first instance 
declined to convict. Whether the ruling covers the case 
of the man who gives away the return half is less clear; 
presumably it does. But what about the members ofa 
family who journey to the same destination, three by car 
and two by train (on week-end tickets)? If they change 
places, and one of the car-travellers goes home on one of 
the train-travellers’ return-half is that an offence (a) 
against law (b) against morals ? 




















* * * * 





In confirmation of what Dr. Mallon said in The Spectator 
last week regarding the harrying of Jewish children in the 
East End, here is a case which happens to have come 
under my personal notice in the last few days. A Jewish 
child of about twelve had a stone thrown at her in an 
East End street. She will lose (or may by this time have 
lost) an eye in consequence. The boys who (or, rather, 
one of whom) threw the stone were caught and asked why 
they did it. They admitted they had never seen the 
child before, but said someone had given them money 
to “go for” Jewish children. The parents, who said 
that all Jews in the neighbourhood had to keep their 
children in after dark, refused flatly to press the matter 
further for fear of consequences. 

* * * * 

















There is an unfortunate ring about Sir Philip Chet 
wede’s reference at the Allenby memorial meeting oa 
Tuesday to ‘“ the false gods that now lay broken on the 
floor of the great peace palace at Geneva,” for the one 
memory of Lord Allenby that will remain, in addition 
to his Palestine campaign and his High Commissionership 
in Egypt, is the Rectorial Address he gave at Edinburgh 
last April, the whole burden of which was a defence of 
internationalism—defined as generous sympathy for our 
fellow-men. The gods of Geneva may be broken, but 
Allenby of all men would never have borne to_ heat 
them called false gods. JANUS. 
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5 Germany preparing war? ‘This question haunts 
most men’s minds, and envelops Europe with a 
paralysing uneasiness. We know, of course, that Germans 
themselves jib at the question, and certainly the great mass 
of the German people is in no way desirous of war, and 
remains convinced that the actions of its Fiihrer are 
atirely pacific. Nevertheless, two points force themselves 
on our consideration. The first is the fact that Germany 
is the only Power of whom the question can possibly 
he asked—is this country preparing war? It is, in fact, 
wif-evident that neither British nor French democracy 
can be suspected of harbouring any such lurking intention. 
In the nature of the case, their foreign policy is ‘“ con- 
grvative.”’ If the temper of France had been bellicose, 
she could readily have proved it on March 8th of this 
year. Italy, for her part, despite her preenings, is certainly 
jot in a position deliberately to provoke a war in Europe. 
The most she could do would be to intervene on one 
de or the other when the conflict was already under way. 
Meanwhile, and for 20 years at least, she has Abyssinia 
onher hands. As for the U.S.S.R., her policy during the 
last three years is proof enough of how much she is 
afraid of war: burning what she adored and adoring 
what she had burned (including the League of Nations, 
the French bourgeoisie and British capitalism !), she too 
has been working to become on the diplomatic plane 
a “conservative > Power of the established order in 
Europe. Would she have made advances to everything 
she hated, if it were not to obtain better safeguards of 
security ? No. The idea of a possible European war was 
reintroduced, and the atmosphere of the Old Continent 
was charged with this sinister electricity, because— 
it must be said plainly—German militarism reappeared 
inthe heart of Europe, upheld by an inflexible dictatorship 
and the intensified rearmament carried out by the Third 
Reich. 

Here one essential point should be noted. All things 
considered, it was natural that Germany should not 
dure beyond a certain period the disarmament clauses 
ofthe Treaty of Versailles. A day was bound to come 
when the German army would be built up anew. But 
itis one thing for a country to maintain a military force 
proportionate to its importance, and quite another for 
it to sacrifice everything in order to have the most 
formidable army in the world. There is a point beyond 
which any military machine ccases to be a legitimately 
defensive organism and becomes an aggressive weapon, 
And there is every ground to believe that Germany is 
in process of passing beyond that point, if she has not 
ilready done so. Already she has in her hands an active 
amy of about 900,000 men. She has in addition a special- 
sed and mechanised army, styled the Hitler Militia, which 
comprises another 200,000. At the present moment she 
has six mechanised shock divisions, doubtless capable 
of passing any obstacle and opening a breach for invading 
ores; and nobody knows precisely what her aerial 
power amounts to. If we remember, too, that her youth 
inthe Labour Camps is likewise submitted to military 
(iscipline, and imbued with ultra-nationalistic mysticism, 
We cannot but ask ourselves why all these preparations 
ite made unless it be for war, and why Dr. Goebbels 
declares that Germany needs guns more than butter, 
tnless it be to use the guns. 


























































In the second place—and it is all of a piece— it cannot 


[A reply to this article, by Dr. Rudolf Kircher, Editor of the “ Frankfurter Zeitung,” will 
appear in next week’s “ Spectator.’’| 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR? 


By COUNT WLADIMIR D’ORMESSON 


be forgotten that the present master of Germany is the 
very man who, in a famous book which has become the 
Bible of contemporary Germany, made it plain that, in 
his view, war was the only means whereby the German 
people could attain the objectives to which they were 
entitled, and that the greatness of these aims would 
justify the horror of the means. It may be argued that 
an irresponsible author has nothing in common with the 
responsible ruler of a great nation. Possibly. The fact 
remains that the Fiihrer, since attaining power, has with 
logical persistence put into practice the programme 
formerly laid down by Adolf Hitler. To read the closing 
chapters of Mein Kampf is in this respect very illuminating. 
The Fihrer’s general political conceptions here link 
up with the special concerns of the army chiefs, who have 
themselves, for years past, been constantly and 
methodically pursuing the same objectives under cover. 
The result is that at the present time, behind the social 
screen of the Nazi régime, there is an unprecedentedly 
close agreement between the civil and the military leaders ; 
and we may well wonder whether the former, planning 
only to build up an unrivalled National-Socialist Reich, 
and the latter, filled only with thoughts of their “ revenge,” 
may not both be uniting in the selfsame preparations, 
although impelled by different motives. 


These observations, therefore, entitle us to ask the 
question—is the Third Reich preparing war? Let us 
be clear, however: for in such matters nothing is ever 
categoric. It cannot be taken for certain that, in the 
minds of Germany’s rulers, the intention of a European 
war is here and now settled. Probably they live from 
day to day to a greater extent than they are believed to 
do. Probably they are even sincere in declaring themselves 
to be “human beings ” first and foremost, and in their 
condemnation of fratricidal strife. But by a contradiction 
charactcristic of the German mind, and especially of the 
Hitlerian mind, “human” considerations can quite 
readily exist in it alongside of a contempt for death, 
the cult of violence, and the certainty that there exist 
certain “ sacrifices ’ which are paramount over certain 
‘“‘ scruples.” Furthermore, although it is not certain 
that the Hitlerian leaders are here and now resolved 
upon war, it is quite certain that they have decided to 
pursue a policy which involves the risk of war ; it is certain 
too that they are preparing a weapon of war which they 
hope to be invincible, in order at least to be able to 
set it up as a bogy in discussion (which always leads 
to one inevitable result) ; and it is, above all, certain that, 
if ever the European chessboard displayed such a position 
as to make them think that Germany would clearly stand to 
emerge victorious from a_ swift intervention, abruptly 
carried out at one point or another, they would decide within 
a few hours to strike, and strike hard, without even giving 
Europe time to turn round. 

For the rest, the Viihrer himself has been at pains to 
give us warning—and it is known that if he does not 
always honour his pledges, he always honours his 
threats! ‘I shall not act like Mussolini,” he said last 
year at the Nuremberg Congress, “ I shall not warn my 
adversary by preparations and discussions. If I attack, 
I shall act as I have always acted, striking like lightning, 
in the night.” . Here also, and here only, is the explana- 
tion of the recent “* two years” law in Germany. The 
Reich leaders intend to have at their disposal an active 
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army large enough to be able to dispense with a process of 


mobilisation, and between one day and the next to hurl 
hundreds of thousands of well-trained men on the foe. 

It may be objected, I know, that the Fihrer has made 
several offers for peaceful understanding. 
not be forgotten that these offers always coincided with 
challenges, so that it was virtually certain that they 
could not be given consideration. The German tactics, 
in fact, consist of sugaring the bitter pill. 
of the pill is over ina moment! It will also be said that 
the Third Reich has no quarrel with France, or Britain, 
or Belgium, but that it fears Russia and the activities of 
the Soviets, and that since the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian pact Germany feels herseif threatened by a 
vice and driven to react. “ Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him,” says the proverb. That is more or less what 
Germany’s attitude towards the Soviets amounts to. It 
is ridiculous to claim that Russia is threatening Germany. 
Between the two countries lies the mattress of Poland, 
three or four hundred miles thick. The Poles would 
never permit the passage of an army of Soviet aggression. 
Furthermore, they have a treaty of friendship with 
Germany. But Czechoslovakia ? What of her ? 
conceivable that a small country like Czechoslovakia 
would take the initiative of provoking the German 
colossus ? Besides, she has no common frontier with 
Russia, and an invading Russian army would have to 
pass through Poland (which is out of the question) or 
What a march! 


through Rumania. Lastly, no Russian 


Christianity and Communism 





UR attitude to the problem of the relation between 
Christianity and Communism will be to a large 
extent conditioned by the emphasis which we lay upon 
the two great historic contributions to Christianity, 
Greek neo-Platonism and Hebrew apocalypticism. 
the philosophical evaluation of Time is all-important. 
If time is illusory, unimportant, or evil, the trend of 
other-worldliness in Christianity becomes fundamental, 
earthly affairs lose their significance, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven is interpreted as a realm of mystical experience 
unconnected with concrete human relationships. 
point of view regards all progress as an absurdity, since the 
world was always a hard school of chastisement for souls 
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ee 
voice has ever been raised to covet the smallest Shred gf fm Ages tl 
German territory, whereas only the other day at Nuren, pgro0S, 
berg the Fuhrer was talking openly of the Ukraine ag, fm church 
Promised Land—once again true to what he had Written Catholi 
But it should in Mein Kampf. associa 
One may be hostile to the Soviet system, one may te ME gowth 
opposed to their doctrines and ideals, but one js force fy showed 
to admit that of these two countries, Germany and i the Chi 
But the taste Russia, the one which presses a definite threat to peas real WC 
is not the second. As for the Franco-Russian pact, Engle 
pact open to all, and primarily to Germany—it woyjj fh century 
lose the whole of its raison détre if only Germany spoke fm persecu 
one word or made one gesture tn favour of the consolidatig, vould | 
of European peace in its entirety. France has only oy ff of e952) 
aim in view. It is that the peace of Europe as a who) fj munisn 
be safeguarded. She is convinced, in fact, that Eup jg cement 
has become too small to be divided into hostile bly, ff the“ h 
and convinced too that no conflict between great (pp, that me 
tinental Powers could be localised. of Jeru: 
The troubling fact is that the leaders of Germany ff move 
always shrink from any such word or gesture. What js munis 
alarming, is that the German masses do not appreciate ff tists, 
Is it the double policy of their rulers, do not see where they ay, ff Jn the 
being led, and that, deprived of all methods of instruction, ff bowrge’ 
and control, they run the risk, if the present drift eo. ff good C 
tinues, of being plunged into catastrophe in a night, withou 
What is overwhelming, is the fact that they will be since | sandat 
when, with moans, they then protest: ‘ No, we dij o Ger 
net want this. . .” the Lev 
may th 
social j) 
schools. 
(atholi 
mover 
V. THE COMMON GROUND whose 
By DR. JOSEPH NEEDHAM (Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge) fin 
[Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, will write neat week on omen 
Christianity and Communism in relation to Social Justice.] ; i 
0 Ss 
‘ause these two widely diverging trends have existed side diss, 
by side in an uneasy union in the Christian religion sine ff Now 
the first few centuries that the two following proposition ff wr con 
may both be true: “Communism is the heir of thf piritua 
Here Christian tradition,” and ‘ Christianity is the opium of J that im 
the people.” things ; 
That there are fairly clear lines of demarcation betwee ff xtivity 
civilisations and cultures may be assumed for the present ff principl 
argument. Many feel today that we are standing at iff w root 
turning-point of history analogous to the first century off (0 mov 
This ourera. Many of us, like Symmachus, are attracted both Mf dten h 
by the old dispensation and by the new. But those wh ffto have 
cry out for a revivification of the old forms, in contradis Mshigh y 
tinction to the new, and the recognition of the achievements ff onside; 


and always will be. It ends in a Manicheeism which 
denies value to material things even as symbols, and 
yearns for imaginary blessedness after death. 

Sharply opposed to this Graeco-Oriental form of Christ- 
ianity through the centuries, there has existed a belief which 
accepted time as important, real, and not necessarily evil. 
The world, human behaviour, the conditions of human 
life, were different in the past, and will be different, perhaps 
better, in the future. The Kingdom of God is no unearthly 
conceptual realm, but a just and happy social order, a 
“Magnetic Mountain,” existing already in seminal form 
and to exist in time to come in all its fullness, drawing 
towards it to work for its realisation men of the most 
diverse types from all the peoples of the world. Associ- 


ated with this belief is the sacramental principle, suggest- 
ing that the eucharistic common meal is an outward and 
visible symbol of the distribution of the world’s goods 
in a society of free and equal comradeship, and that the 
sacrifice which it embodies stands for the sacrifices of all 
who have died that the Kingdom might come. 


It is be- 













and possibilities of the new, seem to be like Julian ani 
Sallustius, who attempted the completely hopeless tas 
of trying to combine Christianity and Paganism under the 
forms of Paganism. There was obviously at that time 
as always in such historic periods, a combination, but t 
was made by the fathers, who combined Christianity ani 
Paganism under the forms of Christianity. 

To a man of goodwill in the first century, well acquainted 
with his Euripides and his Aeschylus, it must. surej 
have seemed that the Christians had discovered hor 
to do what the teachers of the past had _ineffectivel 
wanted and foreshadowed. The legends of the sibyl 
bear sufficient witness to the conviction of the earl 
Christians that history was on their side, and so, too, the 
beatification of Virgil. There are very many Christials 
today who feel that by its materialist philosophy and is 
realistic sociological analysis modern Communism ba 
discovered how to do what Christianity (in our secon! 
form) always powerlessly wished to do. In the Middl 
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Ages theologians could curb merchants, if not princes or 
jarons, but when during the Reformation period the 
chureh surrendered all control of economic affairs, in 

(atholic no less than: in Protestant countries, its last 
association with social justice was lost. With the 
qowth of science and technology the theologians 
howed themselves more and more incapable of applying 
the Christian doctrine of love of our fellow men to the 
real world of business and industry. 

England, indeed, can boast a fine record of eighteenth- 
entury religious hypocrisy on these issues. The clergy who 

ssecuted the Dorset martyrs well knew where Deism 
yould lead to. Yet it was convincingly argued in the book 
atessays, Christianity and the Social Revolution, that Com- 
nunism has always been an integral, perhaps the essential, 
dement in Christianity. The economic significance of 
the “heresies ” has never been explored, but it is likely 
that many besides the Donatists were as Red as the Church 

Jerusalem. Throughout the Middle Ages there were the 
movements which culminated in the Christian Com- 
yunism of the Taborites and Thomas Miinzer’s Anabap- 
tists, or here in England. the followers of John Ball. 
In the seventeenth century, with the awakening of the 
bourgeois class and its rise to power, there were already 
nod Christians who saw perfectly clearly that political 
yithout economic equality. would not approach the 
standard of the Gospels. . May it be long before the names 
of Gerrard Winstanley and John Lilburne, the leaders of 
the Levellers, are forgotten by Englishmen ; or, rather, 
may they soon be remembered, for of the noblest calls to 
social justice nothing is said in the history books of our 
shools. Then a century later come Jean Meslier, the 
(utholie priest who prepared the way for the Communist 
novement in the French revolution, and Daniel Shays, 
whose relation to Washington in 1787 was rather like 
that of Lilburne to Cromwell in 1648. The Christian 
rligion, in fact, has always contained Communist 
dements implicit within it, but this life of active apoca- 
\ptie has always been smothered by the dead weight 
of mystical Platonism so convenient to the possessing 
class, 

Now Communism today says clearly that the love of 
cur comrade is meaningless in a world dominated by the 
giritual wickedness of class-distinctions and all that 
that implies of inequality in the distribution of life’s good 
things; agreeable work, happy leisure, health-giving 
utivity of mind and body. In a world constructed on the 
minciple of the exploitation of man by man there is 
w room for the development of that natural dignity 
0 movingly discussed by André Malraux), which savages 
dten have, and which we should wish our comrades all 
tohave. Christianity, at least theoretically, always set 
thigh value on individual human life, but while capitalism 
wnsiders such lives simply as “hands,” having no 
tsponsibility for their contact with machine-technique, 
Rscism thinks of them only as cannon-fodder, man’s 
lighest end being a military death on behalf of his 
inbal state (as for example, General Ludendorff’s recent 
took, The Nation at War, abundantly shows). Only 
(ommunism confirms and extends the Christian valuation, 
reading comradeship and dignity, culture and happiness, 
athe widest possible circles to all working people, citizens 
ome day of the World Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
there each friend will contribute all that is in him and 
teive all he desires. All save one thing, the domination 
Wer other friends. This the kingdom will not permit, and 
is education will sce to it that the desire does not arise. 
Ih the meantime we live under the shadow of the 
tass-war, in which it is often said that the Christian 
2 take no part. But the class-war is not so much a 
“etrine as a simple fact of observation. Neutrality in 
tis impossible, for inactivity directly aids the existing 
ier, heavily favoured as it already is by the inertia 


ef social systems. The relation, ‘* He that is-not with 
us is against us,” is therefore asymmetric. 

On the subject of State power, coercion and “totali- 
tarianism,” Professor Barker and the former Dean of 
St. Paul’s give out a particularly uncertain note. “‘ An 
enforced ideal,” says Professor Barker, in a phrase 
rightly singled out for criticism by another writer later, 
“is a thing utterly opposed to Christianity.” Yet few 
theologians oppose the compulsory enforcement of the 
ideal that “a citizen should be able to go about his 
lawful oceasions without being knocked on the head,” 
or that every child should receive cducation. Com- 
munism cannot be differentiated from Christianity on 
such tenuous grounds. All ideals must, if dominant, rest 
ultimately on some form of coercion, whether mental 
or physical, until such time as they have become so 
embedded in the natural instinets of the race that their 
externality is lost. The worship of the God-State, says 
Dr. Inge (oddly omitting any reference to Fascism and 
Nazism), is pure Satanism. Yet it would seem logical 
that the more righteousness, justice, truth, and love 
are built into the State structure, the less need remains 
for an independent Church to witness against it. When 
that which is perfect (the just social order) is come, 
that which is imperfect (the ecclesiastical institution) 
shall be done away. Dr. Inge, it seems, supposes the 
doctrine “‘ that ethics are a purely individual matter ” 
to be Communist, but this is so original an opinion that 
it defies comment. 

The common ground lies between Communism and 
the spirit of Christianity, not its letter. Of the Churches 
as institutions we may have the most melancholy expecta- 


tions. The former Dean of St. Paul’s rejects Com- 
munism as a movement “based on hatred” (The 
Spectator, October 9th): no doubt he regards the 


scourging of the money-changers in the Temple as a 
passing lapse of good taste. The Secretary of the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance tours Poland to warn the 
people of the perils of Communism (The Times, Septem- 
ber 16th), which he describes as “ godless” without 
further examination of the questions of immanence and 
transcendence. Mr. IF’. Buchman thanks God for Hitler, 
who is keeping Bolshevism out of Europe (New Statesman, 
October 10th). The editors of Roman Catholic periodicals, 
whether the Universe_or Blackfriars, fulminate against 
the People’s Front in Spain. In the Dominican maga- 
zine, it is true, André Toledano is quoted. “ The 
choice,” he said, “is between honest-to-God anti-God, 
and the not-so-honest exploitation of God as the State’s 
Big Policeman plus the safeguarding of clerical life and 
limb and the material possessions of the Church. If 
the Left will not have God, it does not follow that He 
as on the Right.” The union of the Churches, it has 
been said, will take place in the last ditch of opposition 
to world-Communism. But long before then very 
many Christians will have decided, with John Lewis, 
that “The Church must die, to be born again as the 
Holy Spirit of a righteous social order.” 
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WHAT BELGIUM MEANS 


By SENATOR HENRI ROLIN 


OR an accurate understanding of the speech on foreign 

policy delivered by King Leopold II a fortnight ago, 
which has caused so much discussion throughout the 
world, it is necessary first of all to remember the cireum- 
stances in which the speech was delivered. It was 
addressed by the King to his Ministers sitting in Cabinet 
under his presidency. This may seem strange to British 
observers, unaccustomed to such a procedure in_ their 
own country. In France it has been received without 
surprise, for Cabinet Ministers frequently meet at the 
Elysées, or even at Rambouillet, with the President 
of the Republic presiding over them. In Belgium that 
procedure is less usual, but the King presides regularly 
in case of important discussions involving in his opinion 
a vital interest to the nation. 

But the speech had not necessarily to be published, and 
it is by no means clear that it was its author's intention 
that it should be. It is on Ministers alone that there 
rests the responsibility for deciding—perhaps rather 
hurriedly—on the publication of what they had heard, 
most of them never anticipating for a moment the com- 
motion their action would cause. 

So much for the form. As regards the substance, it 
would be a profound mistake to look to the few sentences 
of the royal speech which have been generally quoted for 
a full indication of Belgium's new foreign policy. It 
must not be forgotten that the principal subject under 
discussion at the Cabinet mecting at which the King’s 
speech was delivered was the military problem. The 
General Staff was urging that the term of service should 
be raised for the infantry from ten or twelve to eighteen 
months, and it was proposed to convene Parliament in 
special session to carry through the necessary legislation. 
King Leopold does not conceal his conviction that the 
proposed measure is essential for the security of the 
country. His main purpose in presiding over the 
Cabinet and delivering his speech was unquestionably 
to make that clear to everybody. If we bear this in 
mind, it is easy to indicate what the motives behind 
the various declarations must have been. 

The King knew that the military proposal would meet 
with strong resistance on the part of the Socialist Party, 
which represents half the Government coalition. Whatever 
their final decision might be, it was not excluded that 
dislike of military service and suspicion of the army 
chiefs would dictate many hostile votes. It was therefore 
of the first importance to ensure that the other two 
parties in the Government, Liberals and Catholics, should 
be unanimous in their support of the Staff proposals. 
But the attitude of the Catholics was by no means 
certain. Many of them displayed coolness, if not hostility, 
towards the project, not only on account of genuine anti- 
militarism, but also of anti-French feeling, due in some 
cases to Flemish nationalism, in others to dislike of the 
French Government, which was regarded as akin to the 
Spanish, infested with Bolshevism, and a danger both to 
religion and civilisation. It therefore became imperative 
to make it clear in the most impressive way to that 
part. of the Cabinet which shares those prejudices 
or depends on that section of public opinion, that 
Belgium intended to have 100 per cent. freedom in 
her foreign policy, without any commitment to adven- 
tures which the Great Powers might be ready to 
embark on. 

There was, of course, also another series of considera- 
tions more directly affecting the foreign situation. Here 


Brussels, Oct. 274), 
the main purpose was to demonstrate the existence of 
an‘ increase of danger calling for an increase jp the 
potential of self-defence. The changes in the militay 
position of Germany and the failure of the League 
save Ethiopia are the two main factors in question, 
They led the Government to the conclusion that litt, 
immediate help was to be looked for from collectiyp 
agreements, regional agreements alone providing any 
substantial guarantee. Thence followed naturally , 
tendency to strengthen the latter, while weakening the 
former, or at any rate demand their definition jy 
unequivocal language. There seems to be a feeling 
in Belgian oflicial quarters that for the present the risks 
inherent in the collective system at Geneva are not 
counterbalanced by the assistance to be looked {oy 
therefrom in case of aggression. 

That being so, it seemed wise also to omit, if possible, 
from the new treaties now under negotiation—let us call 
them the new Locarno—all undertakings by Belgiuy 
towards France or Germany, so that in ease of conflict 
between them, most probably caused by difficulties 
in another part of the world, Belgium might remain 
unaffected. Even if that policy should fail ultimately 
to carry the day, it would have rendered the service 
of persuading the most incredulous that the rei. 
forcement of the army was dictated by considerations 
of purely national interest. This conception of unilateral 
guarantees is the only precise characteristic of what may 
be called the new Belgian foreign policy. 

Let me add a word of comment. If these explanations 
express my own reading of the meaning of the royal 
speech, T must add that in my view it would be imprudent 
to aecept them as a full and complete summary of the 
policy which the Belgian Government is deeiding to follov. 
Perhaps there is no policy which could be so deseribed 
with perfect accuracy. The Belgian Foreign Minister is 
new in office. Very able, with a realistic mind, he may be 
led to correct his own first impressions by the difficulties 
he will meet with in the course of his negotiations, and 
through the reaction of public opinion in general and 
more especially of the party to which he_ belong. 
The debates of the Congress of the Socialist Party 
and the resolution voted on October 26th and_ not 
opposed by the Minister, very clearly indicated the 
attitude of the Party towards the main features ol 
his policy. 

Full sympathy is signified with the demand for total 
independence and autonomy in the foreign policy oi 
the country, and a free hand is accorded to the Gover- 
ment as to the conditions on which it will be able to 
retain in the future the British and French guarantees 
essential to Belgium’s security ; but the resolution records 
the widespread conviction that even the suppression of all 
special understandings on our side would bring 10 
serious diminution of our risks of war, because of out 
geographical position and the indivisibility of peace 
in Europe. It therefore concludes with a solemn declare 
tion “that the autonomy we justly claim must not 
express itself by a passive attitude, but on the contraty 
by extensive and continuous action for the strengthening 
of the Covenant, the development of collective security 
and mutual assistance, and a loyal execution of inter 
national undertakings of solidarity.” 

This, it is worth remembering, represents the considered 
view of the largest of the three parties supporting the 
Government in the Belgian Chamber. 
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THE BELLRINGERS’ 


ART 


By JOHN SHAND 


LL over the country bellringers are preparing for 
the Coronation. New bells are being made, old 
ells tuned or recast, ropes overhauled, so that when 
the King is crowned belfries may be ready to peal a 
yorthy thanksgiving. It is therefore specially interesting 
that on November 14th, the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, the oldest fraternity of bellringers, will celebrate 
their entry on their 300th year of existence with a 
grvice at the City church of St. Michael, Paternoster 
Royal, and a dinner at the London Tavern. For this 
London society, whose members have rung the bells 
of City churches since 1637, are the official ringers at 
¢, Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and will 
therefore have the privilege of announcing from the 
Abbey and Cathedral bells that the King is crowned. 
But this remarkable anniversary should be honoured 
jot only by the bellringers but by us all. For it was 
in England that the art of bellringing was born. Only 
the English really understand that a bell is not a rigid 
piece of metal to be hammered, but an instrument to 
he swung in the air; only the English have the secret 
of the peculiar jovs of change-ringing. It was one of 
the College Youths of today, Mr. Langdon of St. Paul's, 
who conducted the world’s record peal of 21,363 changes 
in 1922 at the Berkshire church of St. Lawrence, 
Appleton. And it was a band of College Youths who, 
in 1682, went to Cambridge to ring the first peal of 
changes in the Stedman method. 
There are at present some forty to sixty thousand 


hellringers in England, mostly men, of whom a few 
hundred belong to the Ancient Society. There are 


women ringers also. The College Youths, indeed, is the 
only one of the many societies in this country which 
does not admit them any longer. Campanology is an 
art; and the art. if it is te be translated from mathe- 
matics to sound, requires craftsmen at the ropes and 
aworthy set of bells. Craftsmen are rare ; so are finely 
cast bells. In any ease, bellringers are modest men. 
Even the College Youths have given to the world no 
history of their three hundred years’ activities. Except 
amongst themselves, and except in little known books 
on the technique of campanology. they are silent about 
their curious art, indigenous to and still almost unknown 
witside of England; an art which has been developed 
through the centuries from the naive, utilitarian ringing 
of a congregation to church into a subtle esoteric music 
based on mathematical permutations and combinations. 
True, a * touch * of Stedman Triples. or of Kent Treble 
Bob Major or of Double Norwich Maximus serves its 
fundamental purpose still of calling us to worship. But 
how far removed is such complicated bell-music from 
the simple ding-dong-bell which was its source. or from 
the present day chimes and carillons of the Continent, 
where the benighted foreigner assumes that a set of 
bells is an instrument for playing nursery tunes. 

[have already mentioned Mr. Langdon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, who conducted at a village church the world’s 
record peal of 21.363 changes in the method called 
Stedman Caters. The nearest approach to that number 
ina London ehurch was at Southwark Cathedral, where 
12.675 changes of Stedman Cinques were thought to 
have been rung. Recently it was proved to be a false 
composition, and what was proudly announced as the 
longest number of changes rung in this method has had 
to be expunged from the records. I mention this, of 
course, only to. make clear that the record peal by Mr. 
Langdon and his fellows means that in 21,368 “ changes ” 
the bells did not once repeat themselves in the same 


order. Southwark’s peal was false because it contained 
repetitions. . 

To those without the mathematieal mind it may seem 
at first not merely false but blatant mendacity to assert 
that twelve bells can be rung in different order 21,363 
times. But that number is a mere fraction of the possible 
changes, and may be surpassed whenever there are 
twelve ringers with enduranee enough to do it. In point 
of fact a dozen robots could ring twelve bells in different 
order for close on four hundred and eighty million times. 
Examine the figures. The possible changes on two 
bells are two——but with three bells the number expands to 
six, and with four bells to twenty-four. Here are the 
mathematics of it in plain terms : 


] Bell (possible changes) a a é< 1 
2 Bells a i. aa ee re 2 
re me - a a = 6 
4 - - P we a <a 24 
ee, ve “a es a ia 120 
Cr x BS za ‘2 as a 720 
7 va ed x a3 ae _ 5,040 
8 = 7 40,320 
9 ve S 362,880 
| (ee . i ay ae y 3,628,800 
11 “a a es fe Pa .. 39,916,800 
me ss ee of 479,001,600 


The first books on the technique of bellringing were 
written by Fabian Stedman, a Cambridge printer. His 
Tintinnalogia, or the Art of Ringing, published in 1668, 
was dedicated to “ The Noble Society of Colledge Youths.” 
Present members do not possess an original copy, though 
they have a nimeteenth-century reprint. Stedman was 
Master of the Society for the year 1682, which reminds 
one that among the valued documents still extant is a 
list of Masters for every year from 1637 to 1936, except 
from between 1755 and 1802, when the keepers of the 
name book carelessly neglected to record the names of 
the Mastew. Even so, this list is a fine statement of 
continuity. The Society are also proud of their certificate 
of membership, which can still be printed from the 
original engraving plate by Bartolozzi. 

It was at the close of the seventeenth century that 
ringing became a recognised art. In 1682, as I have said, 
the College Youths went to Cambridge to ring the earliest 
peal in Stedman’s method, which is still widely used. The 
Society’s instructive Rule Book informs members that 
probably “the first great performance ” took place at 
Southwark Cathedral, whose bells, rung by members of 
the Ancient Society, and relayed by the National Broad- 
casting Company of America, were used in the Harvard 
tercentenary celebrations last September. In that first 
performanee at Southwark the College Youths rang 
three ‘‘ 720’s” of Oxford Treble Bobs, College Singles 
and Oxford Singles, 2,160 changes in all, “ being the 
first time so many changes were rung without stopping.” 
The observant, by the way, will deduce from that limit 
figure of 720 that the Collegians had six bells only with 
which to ring. 

In the eighteenth century, as additional bells were added 
to church belfries, pea's of five thousand changes became 
commonplace. There are documents to suggest that the 
College Youths and other bell-ringing fraternities, such 
as the Royal Cumberland Youths, were also by then 
numerous and prosperous. A banquet given by the 
College Youths on November 17th, 1762, was clearly a 
lavish affair, with tickets at fifteen shillings each, when 
fifteen shillings meant much more than they do today. 
Copies of the engraved invitation cards, ten inches by 
eight, are in the British Museum and the Guildhall 
Library. 

This prosperity, 


and the growth of betting, seems to 
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have led to ringing for competitions and wagers. The 
art then apparently, perhaps inevitably, decayed until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when it began to 
flourish again and to quote one of the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends *’: 

“. , . the blythe ‘College Youths "—-rather old stagers, 

Accustomed for years to pull bell ropes for wagers, 

Rang faster than ever their ‘ Triple Bob Majors.’ ” 

Today, the Ancient Society is a growing one. At the 
298th anniversary dinner in London last year there was a 
record gathering, and the only complaint voiced against 
bellringers was a mild rebuke from a clergyman who 
said that in Yorkshire road signs were called “* parsons.” 
because they pointed the way and did not go, and he 
was afraid that on the whole bellringers called to church 
but did not stay to pray. 

Those who would appreciate an artist’s picture of a 
group of village bellringers—of the kind who can pull 
a rope with any Londoner—may find one in Dorothy 
Sayers’s novel, The Nine Tailors. This is a detective 


—=: 


story: but it also contains the best description known 
to me of the bells, the ringers and the art. It is probably 
indeed, the only novel based on a study of campanology 
Its very title and chapter-headings pay tribute to the 
peculiar vocabulary of the art. (‘Nine Tailors ” means th, 
nine strokes which at the beginning of the toll for the 
dead announce to the villagers that a man is dead, 4 
woman’s death is announced with “ Six Tailors.” Heng 
the old saying that nine tailors make a man, whic, 
might otherwise be construed as a slander on a worthy 
profession.) Its very corpse—that necessity of a murde 
story—has the original honour of being killed uninte. 
tionally by the sound of the bells. The author, stating 
it is death to be in the bell-chamber at St. Paul’s Cathedr| 
when a peal is being rung, ingeniously kills her victin 
by putting him bound and helpless in the bell-chambe 
of a village church. Novelist’s licence, I am afraid, 4 
bellringer at St. Paul’s officially described it to me ag 
“nonsense.” And I have personally proved it to be so, 
But a trifle like that cannot spoil a good story. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SYMBOLISM 


By GEOFFREY BRERETON 


UIETLY, but with conviction, lettered France has 
Q celebrated this year the cinguantenaire of the 
Symbolist movement. It is fifty years, not since 
Symbolism began, but since Jean Moréas first coined 
the word as an alternative to décadent. 

Some would interpret the celebrations as meaning that 
Symbolism is dead. There is a certain force in the con- 
tention. Once we have begun to mark off our distance 
from a movement or an author, to notice when they 
began or ended, we have surely consigned them to the 
past. They have become the museum specimens of 
literature—interesting no doubt, great possibly in their 
own way, but not, we suspect, in our way. Otherwise 
how could we ticket them so accurately, how examine 
them so dispassionately with a manual of literature in 
our hands ? 

In one sense the first Symbolists have indeed entered 
the museum. The Parisian ‘eighties and ‘nineties have 
become a “ period,” charming but distant, in much the 
same way as the English ’nineties. They have an atmo- 
sphere as definable for us as the era of Jane Austen or of 
Dr. Johnson. Sir Edmund Gosse, writing to Hamo 
Thornycroft in 1893, captures that atmosphere as though 
in a vignette :* 

‘* Coming home early this morning after a very noisy party in 
the Latin Quarter, I found your delightful letter. I have been 
drinking absinthe with poets and their loves. Bobbinette—isn’t 
that a lovely name ?—is a lovely creature, as delicate and innocent- 
looking and playful as if no such thing as the marriage-bond 
existed, and as if Latin Quarter manners set thé code of morals 
for the world. 


. To-day I have a breakfast-party at St. Germain. My 
guests will be arriving—poets in straw hats and pink shirts.” 


It is all there—the Latin Quarter, the green absinthe, 
the cocottes, the queerly-dressed poets. We are back in 
the days when Verlaine, the Prince of Poets, declaimed 
and wept in the Café de la Vachette; when Mallarmé 
received his disciples in the heavily furnished salon of the 
Rue de Rome; when Debussy was struggling up to fame, 
and when Wagner and Dostoievsky, sweeping into 
France, were inspiring men of letters to be somehow 
different. The names of small advanced reviews—the 
Décadent, the Revue Indépendante, the Plume—surge up 
and disappear. Cafés, now, dead or entirely changed, 
star the period with their evocative titles, the Chat Noir, 
the D’Harcourt, the Soufflot, the Closerie des Lilas. 





* Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse. 
K.C. (Heinemann, 1931.) 


By the Hon. Evan Charteris, 


And the whole scene, with its top-hats and whiskered 
fringes, its opera cloaks and lavalliére cravats, its blue 
gas-lamps and victorias, is almost ready to be put on the 
music-hall stage. 


But there is another side to Symbolism. Because of it, 
this year’s jubilee is neither a pious wreath-laying nor a 
ruse of publishers and critics to stimulate interest in the 
illustrious departed. Only the material trappings of the 
Symbolists have gone into the property-chest ; their 
spiritual heritage lives on. What they did, broadly, was 
to conquer a new province for literature—the province of 
the subconscious. 


They were out to give expression to the Whole Man, 
and most of man, they argued, lies beneath the surface, 
He is a creature of changing moods and fugitive in- 
pressions, endowed with a dual awareness that is never 
either purely subjective or purely objective, ‘but an 
intricate blend of the two. The old categories of Classic 
and Romantic, of realistic and idealistic literature, were 
based, for the Symbolists, on a false distinction. They 
were attempts to divide what was essentially complex. 
Previous writers who had dealt on the one hand in terms 
of *‘ I,” and on the other in terms of the external world, 
had gone against the reality of human nature—for the 
dividing line is entirely arbitrary. The Symbolists were 
subjective in that they wrote chiefly of themselves, but 
not by the method of analysis. This could only produce 
a kind of Catalogue of the Main Features of the Author's 
Soul. Their concern was with the subconscious, which it 
is neither desirable nor possible to define. 


“One is always complicated for one’s self, one is always obscure 
for one’s self, and the simplifications and clarifications of conscious- 
ness are the work of genius. Personal art—which is the only art— 
is always more or less incomprehensible. Once understood, it 
ceases to be pure art.” (Rémy de Goncourt). 

Such a doctrine sounds unimpeachable. Yet they were 
bold men who first formulated it. At first sight it puts 
an end to literature, if literature be the art of coherent 
expression. It leaves us with no resource but inarticulate 
mumblings, or the expressive but wordless language of 
music. One word desperately repeated, Lear’s 

“* Never, never, never, never, never,” 


or Mallarmé’s 


“Je suis hanté. L’Azur! VAzur! VAzur! VAzur!” 


seems the most that can be permitted. 
Happily none of the Symbolists carried their doctrine 
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to this extreme. They were enabled to go on writing, 
very brilliantly, by the use, not of definition or com- 


parison, but of suggestion, through symbols. Such a 


Jine as 

“ Tl plewre dans mon ceeur comme il pleut sur la ville a 
meets all the requirements by being sufficiently clear and 
vet unclarified. 
Verlaine and his successors proceed often by means 
of telescoped similes, never stopping to explain,, but 
taking it for granted that the reader will be quick enough 
to seize the association of ideas. In a simple and famous 
example, Rimbaud makes his derelict ship say : 

“ Sweeter than to children the flesh of firm apples 

The green water seeped through my pine-wood hull.” 

More obscurely Mallarmé writes : 


* This closed white winging which you place 
Against the fire of a bracelet,” 


which, translated into explicit and laboured terms, 
means: “ This closed white fan suggesting living wings, 


which you hold against your sparkling bracelet.” In 
Mallarmé the method comes dangerously near to a series 
of enigmas, and the game of guessing the answers has 


given rise to some aesthetic snobbery, besides much 
genuine enjoyment. 

Symbolist verse, however, in the hands of less reeondite 
poets than Mallarmé, is a lovely, a spontaneous, and 
above all a satisfying thing. It captures the imagination 
where a more direct technique would fail, and gives the 
reader the illusion of sharing the birth of an experience 
with the writer, rather than of being told about it after- 
wards. (It is worth noting that the elliptic verse of the 
later Shakespearean plays comes very near to the Sym- 
bolist ideal.) Because of these qualities, and because of 
our increasing awareness of the subconscious, it has 
provided the accepted technique of the twentieth 
century. 

Half our poets—in England as much as in France— 
work by hint and suggestion rather than by explicit 
statement. Equally important is the influence of 
Symbolism on contemporary prose. The proof is to 
compare the best of the post-War novels with the heavy 
self-analysis of the early nineteenth century, or with the 
realistic writing of a Dickens, a Flaubert, or a Hardy. 
Thus, though 1886 marked the emergence of Symbolism, 
1936 is far from marking its close. 


A NEW MYTH 


By DUNCAN WILSON 


SEEMINGLY innocent paragraph appeared in the 

foreign news sections of the daily Press a short time 
ago, first jauntily in the pennies, then fashionably un- 
punctual and decently dressed in The Times. The German 
Minister of Propaganda had, it seems, been discussing 
the meaning of Nordicity. The true Nord, he pro- 
nounced, is no longer to be recognised by those adven- 
turous blue eyes, those delicious golden curls, that we 
have learned to love. It is character that tells, when all 
is said and done, and the Nordic type is no more to be 
distinguished by the minute variations of physical 
features. This statement has not attracted much atten- 
tion, Just another attempt to laugh Germany off; just 
another pinprick of the kind that so much annoys the 
inhabitants of the Third Reich, accustomed as they are 
to enmity, and prepared for any other martyrdom but 
that of mockery. 

The quotation may indeed be destined to do no more 
than provoke the laughter of nations without a mission; 
but it may well mark a revolution in neo-German thought. 
Its immediate practical significance is small. The myth 
that pictures the Nord fair-haired, blue-eyed, born to 
conquer and to rule, may not have much visible effect 
in guiding the lives of ordinary Germans. The eyes of the 
common devout practising Nazi are fixed more steadfastly 
on the Fiihrer’s black forelock. Of the adored ** Deutsche 
Recken”’ or German he-men, Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck and Hindenburg. none seems to conform to the 
primitive German type. Operatic heroes are still furnished 
with blonde wigs in which to perform their antics, but 
nobody expeets blondeness of a serious politician. The 
myth was never accepted literally and entirely. But it 
had its importance in the field of German thought, that 
80 surprising manifestation of the human intellect. Even 
politicians felt bound to excuse themselves for falling so 
far short of the visible ideal. Categories were invented 
by ingenious experts in “ Rassenkunde * which should 
cover the appearance of Germany’s leading figures. The 
“nachgedunkelter Schrumpfgermaner™ or “ after-dar- 
kened dwarf-German * may find as much honour in his 
own country as the original blonde beast. But by his 
“lf-definition, by that ingenious use of the participial 
adjective with its untranslatable prefix, implying an 


unwilling variation on a blonde theme, he has paid his 
respects to the curly-headed idol. ** Nimm dich in Acht 
vor blonden Frauen” sang Miss Dietrich in Republican 
days, “ Sie haben so etwas gewisses.” The blonde man 
too had a charm all of his own. The reforming Minister 
himself pays his homage to the dethroned ido!. He 
dwells tenderly on the beauties which are no longer 
to be the signs of race and the passports to office. 
It is implied that such beauties are desirable secondary 
but their owners must not be worshipped 
however excusable such idolatry 


qualities ; 
for looks 
may be. 


alone, 


Facts must be faced; the old idol has been gently 
but nevertheless pulled down, and something new must 
be put up in its place. There may be crude and simple 
reasons for the change. The supply of blondes with 
blue eyes may be running short. Even where the 
complete physical make-up is excellently done, God 
may not have done all. But it is unlikely that such 
practical difficulties would give pause to any Reichs- 
minister worthy of the title. There is surely some 
*“unerforschlich tiefer Grund,” to employ the Wagnerian 
mystic language that is so apt to express the nebulous 
abstractions dear to the new masters of Germany. 


It is possible that the Reichsminister has been 
reading Plato. At any rate the parallel between 
Greek theory and German practice may be not 


uninstructive. 

When Plato founded his Republic by the mouth of 
his Socrates he sought for a means to make the people 
accept willingly the government of the trained guardians. 
How can they be made obedient, he asked, and how can 
the desire for individual liberty m the ordinary sense 
be extinguished ? The answer was that there should 
be told to the people a great lie. The end should justify 
the means. And the great lie was to take the form of a 
theory of race; the élite were to be ealled, in Plato’s 
mystieal language, a race of gold, and the rest were 
originally made, it should be said, of progressively 
baser metals. Recognising the inferiority of their birth, 
they would be content to be subjeeted to the guardians, 
So far, perhaps, the parallel is not close enough to be 
interesting. The Platonic myth secured internal order 
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in the Republic, whereas in the Third Reich it is only a 
secondary political myth that serves this end, the partly 
justified story of the Communist Bogey. The Platonic 
Republic was constructed in vacuo, the Third Reich, 
owing its existence largely to the action or inaction of 
other nations, is naturally preoccupied with its status 
among them. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
principal German myth, emphasising the predominance 
of the Aryan race, should be designed to secure unanimity 
in the foreign policy of the nation. 


But the latest edict brings German policy more closely 
into line with Platonic theory. Perhaps the non-Aryans 
have been combed out, and the word Nordic must be 
given a new meaning in a land where nominally all 
are Nords together. The Platonic distinction of race, 
though it was to become hereditary, depended first 
on virtues of character and training. Provision was 
made for the degradation of degenerates. The character 
of the true Nord, on the other hand, was for a 
long time judged by ancestry alone. “ Let us see if 
Philip can Be a little Aryan” was the main question, and 
it could best be answered by an exhaustive search in 
municipal archives and the like. Indeed one good look 
at Philip himself might do much to solve the problem. 
Efficiency, of course, always had a considerable impor- 
tance in the determination of Nordicity. If Philip already 
held a government office, and was reasonably agreeable, 
he could chance his appearance, and grow some Aryan 
aneestors. But other things being equal, it was family 
that counted; and if appearance was sufficiently con- 
vineing, family questions might be spared. One may 
derive profit from looking like a good Nord. But, as has 
been remarked, that is no longer the point. Even in a 
nation composed entirely of blonde beasts, one Nord 
‘annot be considered as good as another. The word must 
retain its virtue; the Nord has a mission at home as well 
as to foreign nations. And we have come back to Struw- 
welpeter unadapted. “ Let us see if Philip can Be a 
little gentleman.” 

Ancestry, in fact. is no longer recognised to be the sole 
guarantee of virtue. From the ethical point of view, 
German thought has advanced a step to free itself from 
the deterministic and depressing implications of the racial 
theory in its full glory. The theory is retained in form 
but not in substance. The word Nordic is still the pass- 
word, but it has changed its meaning and increased it. 
Guardians of the State are no longer simply Aryan-born; 
they must also be made into better Aryans in the new 
training-castles specially adapted for the education of 
philosopher-kings. With the substitution of a new myth 
for the old, the whole direction of German education has, 
it seems, been slightly altered. The primitive German 
virtues as lauded by Tacitus are no doubt still held in 
honour, but many characteristics of the Nordic man may 
be thrown aside along with the Jaughing mask and the 
blonde wig. The fashionable figure will probably be that 
of the Teutonic knight, no longer that of the barbarian 
chief. In that case, the loudest of the new pagans will 
be silent for a while. 

It seems that the German people has been educated 
up to the first ideal proposed to it. The new type 
put forward for its admiration contains some qualities 
other than the purely physical. The change in 
direction may once more be briefly summed up; 
the old motto ‘ Be good my child and let who will be 
clever” must undergo a slight renovation. The great 
lie, the myth of race, is still predominant. But it must 
prevail in a form more palatable to a better educated 
public. ‘‘ Be good my child and let who will be blonde ” 
sounds a little more convincing. But, of course, be blonde 
also if you can. It is as well to be on the safe side of the 
myth, 


————— 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 









HAVE just been listening to Mr. Howard Marshal}, 
broadcast account of his spirited interrogations of the 
Archbishop of York as to “ What the Church is Fo,” 
The Archbishop having told him this, Mr. Marshall 
proeeeded to fire at him a number of pointed questions 
which were answered with archiepiscopal caution. Should 
Mr. Marshall wanted to know, the leaders of the Church 
of England pronounce an opinion on such questions (I 
quote from memory) as the present social and economic 
system, obedience to the Sermon on the Mount, Jarroy 
rearmament, pacifism, war. I gathered that, on the 
whole, the Archbishop’s replies meant that, from a mixed 
lot such as the leaders of the Church, where each leader 
might and did think differently from the next on most 
matters, no joint pronouncements were possible on specific 
controversial questions ; the Church’s job was to en. 
deavour to impart the mind of Christ, leaving to the 
private judgement of individuals decisions as to what this 
implied on particular heads. 

Concerning war, the Archbishop thought, as Churches 
have usually thought and said, that Christians might 
fight in a just war. It was easy (I think he said) to 
conceive of a just war waged by this country, in which 
it would be right for Christians to take part. It certainly 
should be easy, considering all the just wars we have 
spent the centuries in waging. I hoped that Mr, 
Marshall would ask if the Archbishop could as easily 
conceive of this country waging an unjust war, in which 
the established national Church would so far oppose the 
State as to declare it wrong to join. But he did not ask 
this. Nor did he ask who was to decide on the justice 
or injustice of the war in question. The Archbishops? Con- 
vocation ?. The Church Assembly ? Individual clergy? 
Did he think that there would be a chance of any of these 
uniting in deciding such a question against the State and 
in discouraging the subjects of the Crown from enlisting 
to fight in the unjust war?) What is an unjust war? 
Was the war against the Boers unjust ?. Did the Chureh 
discourage it ? I forget. 

If by any chance Great Britain were to break 
several covenants, pledges and treaties, and_ invade, 
bomb and gas some weaker country in order to annex it, 
would that be unjust? It was unjust, we said, when 
Italy did it ; but the Church to which the Italian State 
adheres said otherwise. It would be instructive to watch 
our own national Church in similar circumstances. But 
we have done ourselves so well in the past that repletion, 
principle and common sense join, for the moment, hands 
in a virtuous ring of mutual support. 

I am a little tired of all these “ just ” wars that we hear 
so much about. I would almost rather a war were frankly 
unjust, so that its aims and its methods might the better 
accord. All these just quarrels, just defences, just 
armings, just conquests and annexations and_ punitive 
measures—the white and dazzling flame of somuch justice 
seems almost to extinguish the question whether it 
can be just at all for a government to make its citizens 
and subjects turn savage weapons of assault on the citizens 
and subjects of another State because it has fallen out, 
however justly, with that other. Can the corporateness 
of the State justly comprise the inciting of millions o 
individuals to violent physical outrage on millions o 
other individuals ? Do the words ‘“ a just war,” so easily 
uttered by each nation when they prepare to wage one, 
really, in the eyes of the leaders of Churches, answet 
adequately these questions ? It will be interesting t 
hear what the representatives of other Churches have t0 
say on this and other matters when Mr. Marshall inter 
views them. 
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The Ballet 


Prometheus Victus 
Nor cinclus, bound by an outraged god; but vanquished, 
peaten by a couple of mortal women, the victim of a ménage 
4 trois! No vulture’s beak preys upon the liver of Man’s 
liberator; his torment is the less poetic, if not less sharp, 
tongue of a shrew. The great old legend has been reduced to 
a commonplace. One would not object to a new version nor 
to satire, if vision had gone with novelty and the wit of an 
Aristophanes had informed the satire. But this version of 
the Prometheus legend danced at Sadler's Wells has neither 
novelty nor point, only eccentricity and dullness. 

In a different context it might be possible to admire MisS 
June Brae’s clever characterisation of the Other Woman, a 
piece of whole-hearted vulgarity carried out with gusto, and 
there. was a laugh to be had at the idea that Mrs. Prometheus 
had beaten Mrs. Dionne’s record long before Canada was 
known to the civilised world. The dance of the sextuplets 
was, taken by itself, a piquant decoration, but no more 
than a decoration without relation to the matter in hand. 
As for Prometheus himself, he has but to display his torso, 
Jook despondent, and wave an electric torch. Despondency 
jsnot a heroic mood and the toxch is an unconvincing substi- 
tute for living fire—though [{ confess that it is difficult to see 
how real flames can be successfully represented without danger. 
If this new ballet is not a suecess—that is an artistic success ; 
for it was vociferously received by the gallery—the Sadler’s 
Wells company has so much else to its credit that a failure is 
not to be taken too seriously. Its own choreographers can 
provide a programme (for instance Rake’s Progress, Appari- 
tions and Baiser de la Fée) of which any company might be 
proud. Apparitions is one of the best ballets of recent years. 
It has two weak spots. The bell-scene still seems ineffective, 
because a corps de ballet used in the classical manner is unable 
to visualise for the spectator the awful clangour of bells ringing 
in the poet’s head. And the epilogue is an anti-climax after 
the horrors of the Red Mass, partly because the dancers are 
huddled together upon the fore-stage, and partly because 
this sequel might really be taken for granted. 

Seeing Apparitions again after the production of Massine’s 
Symphonie Fantastique, one could not refrain from making 
The story is much the same and two of the 
scenes coincide exactly. In every respect Apparitions seems 
tome the better ballet. The length of Berlioz’s movemenis 
and his violent changes of pace and dynamic taxed Massine’s 
invention beyond its limits. In the coneert-hall these sudden 
climaxes seem weak enough; their realisation in movement 
accentuated their brevity and resulted in a hurried attempt 
to create tableaux, whose effective formation needed twice 
the time. This emphasises the wisdom of building a ballet 
on music that is either written for the purpose or arranged 
so that each movement is of the right length for what the 
choreographer has to do. The slow movement of the 
Symphony was a supreme example of undanceable music, 
and I cannot join those who admired Massine’s attempt 
at surrealism—the fawn thrusting its hind-quarters in the 
air, the Diogenes-like figure wandering round in search of an 
honest man, and the ballerina on the wire. And if you ask 
me what should be done with this static and contemplative 
piece, the answer is leave it alone. 

The ball-room scenes in these two ballets provide the 
fairest comparisons. For here there is danceable music. 
The décor in Symphonie Fantastique was certainly beautiful 
and arresting, but the choreography was commonplace. 
It was just any old waltz and failed completely to achieve 
that eerie nightmare effect, which Frederick Ashton has 
at once conveyed in Apparitions by the simple process of 
opening his ball with the dancers in the wings, so that we 
seem to be witnessing a dance that is only half there. This, 
With the use of shadows on the back-cloth, and the vague, 
frustrated pursuit of the woman by the poet, established a 
dream-quality such as I have rarely seen. Similarly Massine’s 
final movement was an ugly and shapeless grotesque, whereas 
Ashton, again with the advantage of more concise music, 
has built up his climax into a thing of beautiful horror. 
DyNeLrey Hussey, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 





The Cinema 


**La Kermesse Héroique.” At Studio One-——“ The General 
Died at Dawn.” At the Carlton 

La Kermesse Héroique is the rarest thing in the cinema, a 
really adult film. M. Jacques Feyder, who made one of 
the most memorable of all silent films, Therése Raquin, has 
produced a comedy which should appeal to the public which 
is now discovering The Country Wife. Like Restoration 
prose, his photography moves with a fine strut to the music 
of horns. The period is the sixteenth century, the place 
the town of Boom in Flanders during the rising against 
Spanish domination. But virility in Boom is low, though 
male conceit is as blown as the breeches. The burgomaster, 
the butcher, the baker, the fishmonger, in their black balloon 
trousers and ribbons and chains of local office, are being 
painted at the council table for the municipal gallery when 
two dusty professional soldiers spur in to announce the 
Spaniards’ approach. Action is quick and prudent: the 
volunteers disband: their arms are hidden in the bowels 
of fish, and the burgomaster poses upon his bed, a stout 
and pompous corpse lit by candles and guarded by councillors 
with halberds. He will sacrifice himself, he announces 
through the town crier, for the safety of the town: the 
Spaniards will respect the dead. 

But his wife is of another mettle. 
women to a mass meeting: she lays her 
the weary Spanish troops arrive, ready for another night of 
street fights, flames, and the exaggerated pleasures of rapine, 
they find the women, dressed in mourning for their dead 
burgomaster, waiting with refreshments and offers of hospi- 
tality. The husbands cannot resist: their weapons, even 
if they had the courage to use them, are in the bellies of 
tomorrow's fish-course; nor can the burgomaster protest 
at the courtesy of the Spanish Duke towards his wife, for 
officially he is dead. The Spaniards leave next day, their 
halberds wreathed in flowers, while his wife fingers her new 
pearl necklace. Boom is saved, the burgomaster takes 
the credit, and the little town has as many horns as a hunting 
lodge. 

It is an admirable film, a little obscene like most geod 
comedies, and beautifully acted. I admired particularly 
the Dominican chaplain with his mannered austerity and 
his concealed humeur, the unctuousness which slips aside 
to disclose a pleasing natural frailty: the sereen seldom 
allows one the pleasure of seeing more than a single layer 
of the human mind. M. Feyder’s camera picks out with 
vividness and invention absurdities in costume and character 
and almost as_ skilfully as a Restoration dramatist 
he lightly works into his ribald story a touch of the genuine, 
the simple emotion. Even Mrs. Pinchwife has her moments, 
and so has this war-weary Duke and this woman of character 
married to a Flemish clod, and a touch of lyrical poetry 
breaks charmingly and unexpectedly through the close of 
the bawdy comedy: the first grey watery Lowland light 
behind the shuttered and the solitary drummer 
strutting out into the small deserted square. 

The first few silent sequences of Mr. Lewis Milestone’s 
The General Died at Dawn are 2s good as anything to be 
seen on the sereen in London: the dead Chinese village 
with the kites circling down towards the corpses, the long 
pale grasses shivering aside as the troops trample through, 
the General with the scarred satisfied face riding away along 
the rough road in the slick American car. After that it 
becomes a melodrama, though a melodrama of more than 
usual skill, about an American with a social conscience (Mr. 
Clifford Odets has written the dialogue) who tries to run 
a beltful of gold through to Shanghai with which arms may 
be bought to overthrow the local war lord. He gets mixed 
up with a girl, of course, who’s on the wrong side and shoots 
her father, and is pursued, even into the chromium Shanghai 
suite, by the sinister general. Mr. Akim Tamiroff as the war 
lord and Mr. Porter Hall as his * poor white” agent give 
vivid support to Mr. Gary Cooper’s tough laconic friend- 
of-the-underdog. If it were not for a rather ludicrous ending, 
this would be one of the best ** thrillers ” for some years. 
GrauAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Watteau 


Tr is unusual that a single exhibition in London should 
contain two unknown works of importance by an artist of the 
first rank. Messrs. Wildenstein are therefore to be greatly 
congratulated on their present show, in which the two new 
Watteaus are themselves enough to make a visit imperative. 
They are supported by a group of other works by Watteau 
and his followers, all interesting and some of very great 
beauty, so that the visitor can get an almost complete idea of 
one section of French painting—and that the most attractive 
—at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Of the two new Watteaus the more startling is the Portrait 
of Frére Blaise, porter at the monastery of the Feuillants in 


aris. This painting, known from an _ eighteenth-century 
engraving, was only discovered quite recently, labelled 
Velasquez. This attribution is, of course, foolish, but one 


would have had to be a fair expert in Watteau and to know 
the engravings after him well in order to have spotted his 
hand in this canvas. For it is perhaps the purest example of a 
tendency in his work often overlooked, particularly in his 
paintings, namely, his realism. It seems at first sight incon- 
ceivable that the author of the Féies Galantes should have 
painted this fat and ugly monk, and that, having to paint 
him, he should have followed the indications provided by 
the subject and avoided all temptations to soften down his 
model or make him more elegant than he was in life. But, 
it must be remembered, this is an early painting (Frére Blaise 
died in 1709), and Watteau was still under the Flemish 
influences which first formed his style. Frére Blaise is not 
isolated : it is simply a pure specimen of a style to which 
the Petit Savoyard and other early paintings, particularly 
the war scenes, belong. The painting with which it can be 
most closely compared is the Messe du Chanoine Delaporte 
by Jouvenet, in the Louvre, a freak work in which an ordinarily 
Baroque artist was forced by the simplicity of his theme— 
the canon saying mass before a few poor people and priests 
at Notre-Dame—to a corresponding simplicity of style. 
Whether there was direct influence or not, it is remarkable 
how Jouvenet and Watteau slip into the same colour scheme 
of buffs, the same severity of handling, and the same even, 
undramatie distribution of light. 

The second work by Watteau is not new in quite the same 
sense as the Frére Blaise. Its existence has been known 
for some time, but it has hardly ever been cither exhibited 
or reproduced. It represents Summer, and is one of the four 
“anvases painted to decorate Crozat’s dining-room. The 
other three, known from engravings and drawings, are reputed 
to be lost, though I wonder what has happened to the Winter, 
said to have been discovered in 1858 at Chenonceaux. ‘The 
Summer provides a perfect contrast to Frére Blaise, although 
it is also an early work painted soon after Watteau’s arrival 
in Paris. In style it is as near to the Baroque as Watteau 
ever got. Summer is represented in the person of Ceres, 
with the attributes usual in the seventeenth century. But 
this is none of those refined and delicate little figures which 
pass as classical goddesses in Watteau’s later work, looking 
all the time like ladies from the Regent’s court. This is a 
massive figure, taken straight from Rubens, treated almost 
on Rubens’ seale, with his vividness of touch and richness 
of colour. There is, of course, a certain lightness not to be 
found in Rubens; the colours are a little sweeter, the forms a 
little finer; but the painting provides the most striking 
proof imaginable of Watteau’s debt to the Baroque as well 
as the genre painters of Flanders. 

These two paintings mark the extremes of Watteau’s 
style. Others in the exhibition fill in the interval, or at any 
rate part of it. The Vertumnus and Pomona is typical of 
Watteau’s later version of mythological subjects. The 
Baroque borrowings are now reduced to small scale, and made 
to blend with elements of genre painting. The two little panels 
of Shepherds (80 and 31) are closer to the Léte Champétre 
manner. In this space I can only add that there are on view 
many other works by little-known artists of the same period 
which wiil send their reputations up in the eyes of the public. 
The Norblin de la Gourdaine, the Charles Parrocel and the 
Quillards are all worthy of attention; and the Lancrets are 
worthy of their name. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Farbenh6ren und Tonschen 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


IXANN man Farben héren ? Kann man Tone sehen ? Diese 
beiden Fragen sind das Kernstiick einer Wissenschaft, die 
ihr Schépfer, Professor Georg Anschiitz, die Farbe-Top, 
forschung -nennt. Diese neue Lehre wurde von Anschiit; 
begriindet, als ihm ein besonders interessantes Psy chische; 
Phiinomen auffiel. Man nannte diese Erscheinung 
‘** analytische Synopsie *’ und sie bedeutete im Grunde nichts 
anderes als das FarbenhG6ren oder Tonsehen. Zuerst wun 
man in Irrenhaéusern auf diese Dinge aufmerksam, Dor 
erklirten manche Patienten, dass sie einen bestimmten Ton 
schen kénnten, also zum Beispicl ein bestimmtes “ A” ode 
**C* in einer blauen oder gelben Farbe, oder aber umgekebrt 
dass ihnen beim Betrachten einer bestimmten  Farbe, Wie 
griin oder orange, ein dazu gehériger Ton einfiele.  Zuyergy 
wurden diese Tatsachen wenig beachtet und die Wissen. 
schaftler versuchten es, diese Visionen als Ausgeburten eines 
krankhaften Gehirns zu verkennen. Erst spiater, als durch 
das Aufkommen der Psychologie als Mode-Erscheinung, 
durch den Einzug der Psychoanalyse und Individualpsycho. 
logie in die Salons der snobistischen Oberwelt die Selbstanalyse 
sozusagen zum-guten Ton gehérte, wurde es “* interessant,” 
rot zu héren oder “* Cis ” zu sehen. 

Die Forschung und die Lehre von Georg Anschiitz jg 
keine Modetorheit, sondern die ernste und verantwortungs. 
bewusste Arbeit eines typisch deutschen, in seinen Stof 
verliebten Professors. Er hat friihzeitig das Gliick gehabt, 
auf der jiingsten deutschen Universitit, in Hamburg, Vor. 
sungen und Experimente tiber die Farbe-Tonforschung 
halten zu kénnen. Aber Anschiitz ist ein Mann unseres 
Jahrhunderts ; er will nicht nur forschen und experimentieren, 
er will auch die Umwelt tiberzeugen. So entstanden die 
Internationalen Kongresse fiir Farbe-Tonforschung auf der 
Hamburger Universitiit, deren erster vor zehn Jahren 
stattfand und deren vierter eben beendet wurde. 

Die Kongresse fiir Farbe-Tonforschung sollen die Arbeits. 
und Denkresultate der verschiedenen Forscher in gewissen 
Zeitabstiinden in dem Rahmen einer gemeinsamen Konferen 
zusammentragen. Damit wird erstens eine fiir alle giiltige 
Basis zum Weiterarbeiten geschaffen, zweitens wird aber 
such die Oeffentlichkeit, sowohl dic irdustrie wie das nu 
indirekt interessierte grosse Publikum von dem Stand der 
Arbeit unterrichtet. 

Ks ist klar, dass besonders ein Industriezweig, der erst im 
letzten Jahrzehnt einen so tiberwiltigenden Aufschwung 
genommen hat, an diesen Forschungen ganz _ erheblich 
beteiligt ist. Es ist die Filmindustrie, oder spezialler gesagt, 
der Tonfilm. Ueber den Film ist bekanntlich bisher wenig 
philosophiert und theoretisiert worden. Er war eines Tages 
da. Man hat ihn als selbstverstindlich hingenommen und 
dann technisch so weit und rasch als méglich vervolikomnt. 
Erst zu der fertigen technischen Leistung nahm der kulturelle 
“ Uberbau,” also Philosophie, Paedagogik, Soziologie, &. 
Stellung. Hier war erst die Tat und erst spiter kam das 
Wort hinzu. 

Dieser Kongress befasste sich mit dem Gebiet zwischen 
Tat und Wort, mit dem Experiment. Zwei Wissenschaftler 
beherrschten mit ihren Untersuchungen die Tagung. Pro 
fessor Sommer aus Giessen, der tiber dic “Psychologie des 
Farben-Tonfilms ” sprach und der. forderte, sich stirker 
auf die individuell erlebte Verbindung des Optischen und 
Akustischen zu besinnen, etwa bei einem Liede, damit mat 
zu einer wirklichen Verschmelzung von Bild und Ton im 
Filme gelange. Professor Barthel aus K6In gelangt von det 
Form des Tonfilms zum neuen Kunstwerk, der Farbe-Ton- 
symphonie, wo das Gegenstiindliche bereits unwichtig werde 
und nur die farblich und musikalisch komponierten Gesamt- 
stimmungen wesentlich seien. 

Das Programm des Kongresses war inhaltlich in zwilf 
Gruppen gegliedert : Film als Kunst, Stil im Film, Jugend- 
psychologie im Film, Unterrichts-und Forschungsfilm, Grentz 
fragen des Tonfilms, Bild-und Klangfolge im Tonfilm, Komik 
im Film, Farbiger 'Tonfilm, Visioniirer Film, Plastischer Film, 
Raum-Akustik, Amateurfilm. Eine solehe Fiille von Gedanken 
und Anregungen, dass sie den Rahmen eines blossen Kot- 
gresses sprengen mussten und hineinwuchsen in das _ witk 
liche Leben. F, G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Coastal Threat 

One of the best, one of the most characteristic bits of coast 
jn Southern England is in double danger. It may be denied 
to the public, it may be made ugly. In my own vision of 
Western Britain, Hartland, Morte Point and St. David's 
Head stand out pre-eminently. Of these Morte Point is in 
the hands of the National Trust, and the nation should be 
eternally grateful to the generous giver. The walk round 
this rugged headland is enjoyed by thousands and still keeps 
its wild splendour and still the buzzards nest there. Of the 
thousands who bless the gift a very large number gain access 
by a path above the cliff across a field of short turf that 
differs little from the property of the National Trust. This 
feld and this pathway are not unlikely to be given over to 
«development ” unless immediate steps are taken. It is 
not only that the scenic charm would be destroyed. What is 
worse, in my view much worse, is that the public might 
be forbidden the coast. The shutting off of a coastal walk 
js what Plato—and Bunyan—called a sin in the soul. The 
gift of Morte Point would lose a good part of its value if this 
path of access were cut off. There would, I am convinced, 
be no difficulty in raising the necessary money. 

* * % % 


Preservers’ Duties 

Residents have been aware of the danger for a good many 
months; but, in the way of a good many other people in 
other parts, they have taken no steps whatever to defend 
themselves. ‘This very autumn the Council for the Preserva- 
tin of Rural England held their annual meeting in Devon 
and made the preservation of the coast the subject of the 
ecasion. In spite of this not a word was said of this known 
threat to the finest stretch of cozst in Devon itself. England 
can only be preserved by the agency of local watchdogs ; 
and if the dogs refuse to bark when attack is imminent there 
islittle hope of salvation. The National Trust (in Buckingham 
Palace Gardens) and the C.P.R.E. (in Hobart Place) are very 
ative, very beneficent bodies, sharing between them the 
work of preserving England. The National Trust holds 
land and houses. The C.P.R.E. has pooled the influence of 
ascore and more of societies ; and both maintain a vigorous 
propaganda and supply expert information to the central 
government as well as to local bodies. If these two bodies, 
or even one of them, knows of a real danger, we may be 
sure that active steps will be taken without delay to find 
means of defence. It is high time that better sinews of 
war were developed in the National Trust by a national 
gant; and that will doubtless come; but even as things 
are, the Trust has the power to raise money altogether beyond 
its own resources, thanks to the skill and energy of its chief 
organisers, 

* * % * 

A Bunting Christmas Card 

This year’s Christmas card of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust (in 
which very many readers of The Spectator have shown particu- 
lar interest) is more than usually suitable for Christmas. The 
bird that has sat for its portrait is one of the most vivid of 
our winter visitors, the snow-bunting. Two of them are 
painted standing on a carpet of snow on Scolt Head, which is 
perhaps the most characteristic sanctuary in the world—for 
birds and indeed for plants. Some years ago a singularly 
quiet and peaceful Broad was bought for the Trust largely 
by help of the proceeds of a Christmas card. The sales 
of this year’s card are to provide funds for the house of a 
watcher on neighbouring marshes. Not so long ago, staying in 
an hotel thereabouts, I found among my fellow-guests a man 
or two who had come confessedly for the purpose of collecting 
the skins of rare birds ; and such collectors are not the worst 
enemies of the rarer birds that visit and would like to visit 
this succession of sanctuaries. Protection depends very 
largely on the provision of watchers who dwell on the spot. 
One ardent naturalist stays for long periods on the marshes 
for the express purpose of watching mortal enemies as well as 
birds; but the work cannot be done wholly by volunteers. 
The watcher’s house is to be a pebble cottage with red 
pantile roof. The site is on ground belonging to the Trust 
and commands a view of pretty well the whole marsh. All 
bird lovers will hope that the snow-bunting, like its pre- 


decessors, the crossbill, goldfinch, bearded tit and the rest, will 
sell in thousands, for Mr. Harrison has a genius for bird 
portraiture ; the card is worth preservation. It is sold 
at 43d. or 4s. 6d. a dozen inclusive of suitable envelopes 
and postage. They may be had from the honorary secretary 
of the Trust, Sydney Long, M.D., Surrey Street, Norwich. 
* * * 38 

Winter Visitors 

It is a curious incident that the snow-bunting, as if in recog- 
nition of the compliment, has arrived this year several weeks 
earlier than its wont ; and it is not the only instance of early 
migration. I have never seen field-fares—most characteristic 
of winter migrants—so early as this year, and there was 
nothing in the weather to account for their premature arrival. 
Have they a sense of severity to come? Countryfolk 
believe that they have. The reason for the preference of 
many small birds for this part of Norfolk, in spite of its 
unprotected bleakness, is not obscure. There are some snug 
scoops and in these, as well as on the more highly exposed spots, 
grow masses of Suaeda and other likely plants of the Saltings. 
The flocks of linnets and other seed-eating birds are immense. 
Botanically as well as geographically the place is ideal for a 
sanctuary, and it includes the Cley and other marshes, as well 
as the more famous Scolt Head. 


% Bo 


Butterfly Circulation 

It is a tribute to the growing zeal for natural history that 
South Kensington has recently published a little, more or less 
technical, pamphlet which has proved, may I say? a best seller. 
Its sale went into four figures, I believe, very soon after 
publication. Its subject was the migrant butterfly ; and it 
contains beautifully-coloured pictures of most of these 
migrants: Hawk moths, Red Admirals, Painted Ladies and 
the rest. The study of the movements of moths and butter- 
flies is more or less new ; and some almost startling discoveries 
have been made. More and more does it appear that these 
insects migrate almost as birds migrate, to and fro across the 
seas and with purpose. What is chiefly wanted by the 
research workers is the co-operation of thousands of pairs of 
eyes: hence this engaging, popular pamphlet. If people 
would send particular information to South Kensington or 
to Dr. Williams at Rothamsted, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 
they might help the discoveries in this branch of science. 
The crowning marvel of course of insect migration is the 
repeated arrival on the West Coast of Monarch or milkweed 
buiterflies from America! Did they fly the Atlantic? I was 
interested last winter to watch the rare powers of flight of this 
fine butterfly on estancias in the Argentine Republic. Since 
it travels immense distances even in adverse winds in America 
it might conceivably double the distance with the aid of 
westerly gales. 

+ CS * 


Beetle Researches 

How quickly our research workers discover a life history 
if there is a demand for the information! When there was a 
demand—from New Zealand—for a parasite on the earwig, 
two were discovered within three months and presently bred 
for export. I do not know whether the heather beetle 
suffers from any parasite, but the most important fact in its 
life history has been penetrate1: it lays eggs, it seems, in 
June on sphagnum moss, and such bits of knowledge may 
lead to its repression. The suddenness and extent of its 
ravages may be inferred from a telegram recently received 
by a sportsman, due to shoot on a West of Scotland moor, 


It ran: ‘“‘ No good coming. We are all going home. Moor 
burnt.””. The burning of the whole moor means abandon- 


ment for three years, and even then there is no certainty 
that this pernicious beetle will not return. Some entomologists 
hope that it will vanish almost as quickly as it came. 
The beetle is an import and such foreigners in England as a 
rule meet a sudden bout of weather that is too much for 
them. We are saved in a thousand instances from insect 
and botanical plagues by the surprises of our climate: ‘ the 
third day comes a frost, a killing frost,” just when the plant 
or creature seems to have found its oplimum of conditions, 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


|To the Editor of Tur Sprecratror.| 


Sir, 
1 be permitted to make clear my views to Lord Clonmore and 


I am loath to intrude again upon your space, but may 


Mr. A. I. Muntz? My letter, if not explicitly, at any rate by 
inference, denied that those responsible today for the spiritual 
guidance of Christians have the right to speak for the Christian 
ideal as opposed to the Communist one. I do not hold this 
view simply because, as Mr. Muntz says, * priests have often 
been venal and corrupt * but because the teachings of those 
counted to be amongst the righteous members of the priesthood 
are, in my opinion, in direct conflict with Holy Writ. Although 
Tt am a Conservative and a supporter of Democracy, I refuse 
to believe that either Lenin, the Mexican Republic or the 
Spanish Socialists overthrew Christianity. They overthrew 
clerical materialism. Father D’Arcy’s article is an admirable 
exposition of Christianity as it is in theory. Revolutions 
have exposed what it is in practice. 

Let me give two examples only of Christianity in practice 
the first with regard to the inspiration of all Christian thought 
and action, namely, the Bible, and the second with regard to 
that Service which all Christians hold most sacred—-the Holy 
Eucharist. 


The subjoined examples of the priesthood’s attitude towards 
the Bible are well authenticated and can be easily verified : 


Pork Pius X: “ If a Catholic has obtained the 
tently he should at once throw it into the fire.” 
p- 10. 

CARDINAL WiseMAN: “* The prohibition of the reading of the 
Scriptures is the stronghold of the Church’s unity. Let the faithful 
but read the Scriptures and the Government of the Church will 
tumble to pieces.” The Use of the Bible, pp. 11 and 12. 


Bible inadver- 
Catholic Faith, 


Pore CLemMeNT XI condemned liberty of Conscience and 
excommunicated all readers of the Bible. 
THE Secret Councit or Cuiert (Jesuits): ‘ Then the Bible. 


that serpent which with head erect and eyes flashing fire threatens 
us with its venom while it trails along the ground, shall be changed 
again into a rod as soon as we are able to seize it for three 
centuries past this cruel asp has left us no repose. You well know 
with what folds it entwines us and with what fangs it gnaws us.” 
Lhe Secret Plan in the Library of the British Museum. 

Pore Pius VU, in a letter to Ignatius, Archbishop of Quesn, 

Primate of Poland, dated June 29th, 1816, alarmed at the progress 
of the Bible Society in that country, thus writes ** We have been 
truly shocked at this most crafty device, by which the very founda- 
tions of religion are undermined.” 
Why do Christian priests systematically suppress the Bible 
Father D’Arcy says: ‘* The primary office 
of the Church is to ensure that its members can learn Christ 
His Commandments.” If the Christ of the 
Gospels and the Christ of the priests (to which presumably he 
refers) are one and the same Person, surely the priests need 
not be at such pains to suppress the Book in which His own 
teaching and the revelations of God which inspired that 
What would Christ Himself have said of 
this suppression of the means of * learning * Him ? 


in this manner ? 


und practise 


teaching appear. 


The answer is, to my untutored mind, because the religious 
edifice of Christianity today is not built upon a foundation 
of Biblical Truth, but upon, and of, the rubble of religious 
edifices long since discredited and demolished. Priests would 
not be human if they did not, in this manner, attempt to 
discourage study of the volume which points the accusing 
linger at them. 

Secondly, as regards the Holy Eucharist. I have before 
me extracts from an authoritative work, The Kaplanation of 
the Holy Mass, by Father von Cochem. Let me say at once 
that I respect both his and his followers’ sincerity in believing, 
as they do, all that it contains. Kven when he affirms that 
none of the following practices may be omitted by the priest 
without sin, when celebrating Mass, I respect the sincerity 
of his belief. He says : 

The priest signs himself with the signa of the cress sixteen times. 
Jie turns to the people six times, He kisses the altar eight times, 





He lifts his eyes to heaven eleven times. He strikes his breast 

times. He kneels down ten times. He folds his hands toe 
twenty-four times. He bows his head twenty-one times, He bo i 
his shoulders seven times. He bows himself low eight fime, 
He blesses the altar with the sign of the cross thirty-one time. 
He lays his two hands flat on the altar twenty-nine times. kh 
prays with outstretched hands fourteen times. He prays with hand 
folded thirty-six times. He puts his hands folded on the altar 
seven times. He puts his left hand alone on the altar nine time 
He lays the left hand on the breast eleven times. He lifts both hand: 
to heaven eight times. He prays secretly eleven times. He prays 
aloud thirteen times. He covers and uncovers the chalice ten tins 
He goes to and fro twenty times.” 


Ignorant heretic though I may be, T cannot help but think 
that had Christ, who certainly instituted none of them, ani 
condemned those who “think that they shall be heard fy; 
their much speaking,” would have been intensely angry 
had He caught His Disciples performing what it seems {) 
me are no more than spell-binding tricks. Possibly yy 
understanding is at fault, but they appear to me to be ho 
more than the twentieth-century equivalent of tho 
Pharisaical observances, meticulously carried out, as ty 
ceremonies, dress and ritual, which Christ anathematised— 
the vain repetition of prayers, the vain show of praying 
in the market places, the tithing of mint and anise, the 
washing of cups, the broad phylacteries, &e., while weightier 
matters, such as the wanton slaughter of human beings and 
the appropriation of vast treasure by the Church, ar 
overlooked. 

Too vividly, perhaps, I picture the scene when, a fey 
days after the Crucifixion, Christ appeared to the Disciples, 
But suppose that He had, on that occasion, found Peter, 
clad in all the magnificence of modern vestments. performing 
such ceremonies as those described before a high altar sur. 
mounted by life-sized graven images of Himself and His 
mother. Suppose that He had found an imperishable wafer 
substituted for the perishable bread which He had so recently 
given, and Peter alone partaking of it, whilst the other 
Disciples, denied any participation, prostrated themselves 
at the far end of the room. That His anger would have 
been extreme seems to me to be no frivolous or unwarrantable 
assumption. 

Further, I believe that Christ would Himself have joined 
as energetically in the destruction of graven images, described 
today as Red vandalism, as He did in overturning the money- 
changers’ tables, for He invariably upheld the Old Testament 
us the Truth, In this particular matter, by the way. it may 
be noted that the Jews, having been cured of polytheism and 
idolatry by the Babylonian Captivity, never attempted to 
make graven images in Christ's time. 

I repeat that I am ready to be corrected for what others 
may think are jaundiced views of the Christian Faith. 1 
should like to hear their opinions and let the public decide 
the issue. Surely before we attempt to argue about the 
respective merits of Christianity and Communism we must 
be sure what, in the light of Holy Writ and not of sacerdotal 
or monastic tradition, the Christian ideal really is. 

As to whether the Vatican supported the Abyssinian can- 
paign, the public must decide for itself. Lord Clonmore 
will not deny, however, that tanks were used as altars on 
which the Holy Eucharist’ was celebrated or that 4 
* Miraculous” Madonna was despatched to the front 
presumably to inspirit the Italian troops and lend. sanctity 
to their venture, for reports and pictures of these happenings 
were published in the leading newspapers throughout this 
country. As regards my of information about 
Spain, I refer him to the following ; International Affairs, 
Time and Tide, August 8th, 22nd and 26th; 
Foreign Affairs, 
20th; Current 


sources 


September ; 
Fortnightly Review, September and October ; 
July and October; The Times, August 
History, May. 

Your obedient servant, W. A. Powrnn (Captain). 
Andover, 
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[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.| 

Sin,—The weekly arrival of The Speciator-is Very welcome for 
two Teasons. I enjoy your able presentment of a case with 
which I am not in-sympathy, and I admire your readiness 
to publish spirited protests against your editorial policy. 
sympathisers with the Spanish pat riots have discovered that 
the Censorship of the Left Wing Press is more efficient than 
the censorship of Rome. 

Will you allow an English exile to register a belated and 
friendly protest against your editorial comments on Mr. 
Malone's letter in your issue of October 2nd? I am startled 
py your assumption that Communist atrocities are not directed 
against Christianity as such but only against ** the dominant 
(Churches in the two countries, mainly on account of their 
political and social attitude.” 

Ihave just seen in South Bend a film depicting the tithe 
yar in England. If, as a protest against the exactions of 
the Anglican Church, Anglican clergy were crucified and 
Anglican nuns burnt alive, you would not attribute such 
esuberances to left-wing idealism. And surely you must be 
aware of the fact that Communism by its constitution is 
emmitted to a ruthless war on Christianity in all its forms. 
Roman Catholicism was not dominant in Russia nor responsible 
for Czarism, yet the Catholic Monsignor Budkiewicz was 
executed because he refused to stop teaching the Christian 
religion. “As for your religion,” said the prosecutor, “ I 
git on it, as I spit on all religions.” Baptists in Russia 
did not escape the persecution which has all but blotted out 
the Orthodox Church. 

Will you forgive me if I add that the chief impression 
produced on my mind by the British Press has been evidence 
of growing animosity against the Catholic Church? Most 
Anglicans claim to belong to the Catholic Church, and some, 
thank God, bear in their hearts the stigmata of the wounds 
which are being inflicted on the Church in Spain. But there 
are others who instinctively sympathise with every attack 
upon that Church, which—on their own theory—they should 
regard as a branch of the Church to which they claim to belong. 
To belong to the Catholic family is to remember that the 
Church has its human side. and to realise that though rich 
Catholics in Spain, like richer Protestants in England, have 
acquiesced too easily in an unfair distribution of wealth, we 
should not smugly criticise our Mother when she is the victim 
ofa murderous assault. The Catholics *who have trodden the 
Via Dolorosa of the Spanish Cavalry have helped to atone 
by their sufferings not only for their sins but for ours. To 
belong to the Catholic family is to share not only in the 
merits of the Catholic saints, but in the penances of the 
Catholic sinners, to say mea culpa for Catholic sins and not, 
as is the habit of too many of those who claim the Catholie 
name, tua culpa, 

Spain Christianised and civilised the American continent. 
But for Spain the Mediterranean would today, perhaps, be a 
Moslem lake. But for Spain, Europe might tomorrow be a 
province of Atheistic Russia. Deo gratias for the Dons. 

You claim that atrocities have been committed on both 
sides. But surely there is a world of difference between the 
shooting of combatants as a reprisal for bestial horrors, and 
the attacks on defenceless priests and nuns. Mr. Mason, 
American correspondent of the New York Times, describes 
the finding of a crucified priest and of a nun whose face had 
heen slashed by a knife, and of many other corpses of nuns who 
had been murdered. 

The Spaniards and the Moors have beth given great cultures 
to the world, and it is very right and proper that Moors who 
believe in God should be fighting on the same side as Catholics 
against that Atheism which is as barren of cultural as of 
spiritual fruit. 

Your readers may have missed an incident which was not 
generally reported in the British Press. Colonel Masecardo, 
Commandant of the Aleazar, spoke on the telephone to his 

son who was the prisoner of the Reds, and whose life was 
offered by the Reds in exchange for the surrender of the 
Aleazar, The Colonel ordered him to die like a hero, Which 
he did. A few centuries earlier a Moorish General attempted to 
seeure the surrender of his opponent by a similar threat, And 
when the threat failed the Moor spared the son of his chivalrous 
opponent. I commend this historic precedent to the Bishop 
of Winchester and to all those victims of racial prejudice who 
profess to be shocked by the alliance of Spaniards and Moors 


against Asiatic Atheism. The power to provoke hatred is, as 

Christ prophesied, a note of the true Chureh. That the 

Catholic Church still inspires hatred is proved not only by 

the bestial outrages of the Spanish Communists but by the 

lukewarm attitude of the British Press to the great epie of 

Aleazar.—Yours truly, ARNOLD LUNN. 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecraror.| 
Srr,—I note that Sir Austen Chamberlain does not assert 
that Count Sforza’s assertions (regarding Sir Austen’s 
reception of the German draft of the plan which later became 
the Locarno Pact) are false. He merely says that he * has 
been misinformed,” and he adds that the time has not yet 
come to tell * in detail the history of this negotiation.” 

I find the following in Volume III of Lord D’Abernon’s 
Diary, published six years ago, several years after he had left 
the Embassy at Berlin : 

“ The proposal (Locarno) was deliberately couched in a form that 

would soften refusal if refusal came—as in fact it did come at the 
outset. The British Government was not asked to accept or refuse 
the proposed pact. It was requested merely to give advice as to 
the best form in which such a proposal could be brought by Germany 
before the Allied Powers. Even in this vague and mitigated guise 
the proposal met with so chilly a reception in London that it was 
nearly killed on the spot. The Foreign Office pointed out that 
negotiation on so vital a matter could not be conducted with one 
Ally without the full knowledge of the other. Chamberlain a/most 
resented the fact that the original question had been directed to him 
alone, regarding it as an attempt to seduce him from the path of loyalty 
to Franee.” 
Lord d’Abernon goes on to describe how the pact was saved. 
The German Government had the courage to send Herriot 
the text of the Note direct on February 9th, 1925, and the 
French Government gave it a much warmer weleome than 
Sir Austen. 

On page 195 Lord D’Abernon writes : 

** On the other hand the German methods are criticised as being 
provocative and suggestive of distrust at every stage. I can hardly 
believe that Chamberlain really holds these views, certainly in this 
connexion any abuse of Stresemann is unjustified. Stresemann 
might retort that he made the original pact proposal and_ that 
London went through a stage of considerable hesitancy and difficulty 
before adopting it.” 

As one who had an exceptional opportunity to follow 
negotiations at the time, I can only confirm Count Sforza’s 
general thesis. He is, of course, inaccurate in saying that 
Sir Austen discarded the draft of the plan in February, 1925, 
but in so far as he represents our Foreign Seeretary as hostile 
to Locarno at the outset and later, I can only support him. 
Though he altered his attitude, I remember that Sir Austen 
was sceptical to the very end about the wisdom of the 
,pact.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ovtis. 


THE ARABS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
[To the Editor of Tut Srectraror.] 

In your issue of Oetober 23rd Mr. Blyth quotes from a 

has received from an ** Arab Nationalist 

story about a British officer in 


Sir, 
letter which he 
friend ~*~ the following 
-alestine : 

“Some time ego im . an officer was in a bar. He stood up 

and ordered the barman to pour whiskey and soda for all who were 
there; many were Jews. When they got their glasses filled, he 
proposed the health of the Arabs. The Jews stood aghast. He 
insisted that everybody should drink. They did.” 
Next follows the explanation—that a month ago the officer 
had been wounded in an engagement with Arabs who earried 
him off, bandaged his wound, and then left him in a con- 
spicuous place for the police to find him. ‘* He said he was 
for ever grateful to the Arabs who shot him in battle and 
saved him after it.” 

On May 16th, in Jerusalem, an Arab emptied a revolver 
into a Jewish erowd emerging from a cinema and killed three 
Jews. On June 3rd, Arabs entered a Jewish orange grove, 
asked for a drink of water, and shot in the baek the Jew whe 
went to fetch it for them. On July 23rd, at Tel-Aviv, an 
Arab threw a bomb into the playground of a Jewish school, 
wounding several children. On August 13th, at Safed, Arabs 
entered a Jewish house and killed three children, aged 3 to 8, 
in their beds. On August 17th, at Jaffa, two Jewish nurses 
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were shot from behind and killed by an Arab on their way to 
the hospital where they tended Arab patients. On August 
20th Mr. Lewis Billig, a Jewish scholar, was killed at the desk 
in his study by an Arab who shot at him through the shutters. 
Nearly a hundred Jews have been killed by Arabs, most of 
them in a dastardly, cowardly manner—innocuous, almost 
always unarmed people, who were going about their normal 
business. 

These are facts which no one can possibly dispute. What 
right would a British officer have to insist on Jews drinking 
with him ‘ the health of the Arabs,” even if he personally 
had been well treated by them ? Such action would be a sad 
lapse in taste, to use no stronger expressions. But I can 
hardly believe that any British officer, whatever his own 
experience of the Arabs, would have called on Jews, among 
whom there may moreover easily have been relatives and 
friends of victims of murder, to drink such a toast with him ; 
nor do I believe that any Jew in Palestine would: have dis- 
graced himself to the extent of accepting such an invitation 
or order. 

If this account is true, let it be nailed down as such ; if it 
is untrue, let it be exposed as a piece of Arab and pro-Arab 
propaganda. But as I wish to facilitate the enquiry, I do not 
insist on the name of the officer being disclosed unless he 
chooses to do so himself. I ask Mr. Blyth and his “* Arab 
Nationalist friend’ to agree with me on a British, non- 
Jewish resident in Palestine, who would enquire into the 
truth of the story. I am prepared to submit to you a list of 
such people, of acknowledged standing, from which they can 
make their choice. 

In any case, I wish to call attention to the way in which 
our Jewish human feelings and our human dignity are treated 
by people like Mr. Blyth, who circulate such stories with 
apparent approval:—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1. L. B. Namier. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF KENYA 
|To the Editor of Tur. SpecTator.] 

Sir,—The “ News of the Week,” in The Spectator dated 
June 5th, contained a paragraph headed ** The Land Question 
i Kenya.” Perhaps you will accept distance as excuse for 
delay in commenting on that paragraph. 

It is difficult to believe that the writer of the paragraph 
was so ignorant of conditions in this colony as to be unaware 
that large areas of the best lands in * the highlands” have 
been reserved for exclusive occupation by natives, in 
perpetuity ; vet equally difficult to believe that, knowing the 
true facts, he deliberately misrepresented them. However 
that may be, the paragraph in question is so certain to have 
given a false impression to those who do not know that some- 
thing must be said to correct that impression ; and the more . 
so, because your publication commands respect. 

The paragraph refers to a ** proposal to prohibit land-holding 
by natives in the highlands of Kenya,” and continues, 
* Substantially the effect of the projected Order in Council 
is understood to be that natives may live on sufferance in the 
highlands . . . but not acquire land there even if they are ina 
position to purchase it against a white bidder.” 

“Jf, in using the word * highlands,” the writer is referring 
exclusively to such highlands as are left after excising the 
native reserves, his only fault is a misleading terminology ; 
but in that case the paragraph seems to lose its point, as it 
is only rational that, where Europeans (who have been 
officially encouraged to settle in the colony) are precluded from 
acquiring any portion of the native reserves,-the native should 
Jikewise be precluded from acquiring any lands in the European 
areas. 

In point of fact, I am afraid that no uninformed reader of 
the paragraph could be expected,to give the word * highlands ” 
this limited meaning. I further suspect that this was not 
even intended by the writer, who says **. .°. to debar these 
subjects from securing (or retaining, for many of them hold 
Jand in the highlands) a permanent settlentent in part of their 
native Jand will inevitably be interpreted, &c. . . .,” and 
thereby ignores or conceals the fact that every native tribe 
in Kenya has already, by statute, a very considerable ‘area 
reserved to it for “ permanent settlement,” with which no 
inteference is proposed. 

J am not aware that there has in latter years been so much 


———SSE 
as a suggestion of any Order in Council which might derogat 
from this established principle of native reserves, or “ pee 


nent settlements.” The questions now arising touch only the 
areas outside those reserves. : 

Lord Lugard (to whom reference is made) has doubthg 
in presenting the case against the proposed Order in Counc 
advanced very weighty arguments, founded upon untivall 
experience ;_ but I am confident that, in the process, he yij 
not have given a false picture to those who are less Well 
informed.—Yours faithfully, HUMPHREY Stapp, 

Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

[Publication of this letter has been delayed by an inadye. 
tence. With regard to the main point, the reference was of 
course to the so-called ‘‘ European highlands,” not to the 
highlands of Kenya as a whole, It was the former which wer 
under general discussion at the time our paragraph appeared, 
—Ep. The Spectator.} 


POLITICS AND HAPPINESS 
|To the Editor of Tur Sprrcraror.| 

Sir,—The author of the article ‘ Polities and Happiness” 

in your issue of October 23rd which deals with Lord Horder's 

amusing observations on the task of the politician points 
out that the governments of the Fascist countries, instead 
of pursuing the happiness of their people as Lord Horde 
suggests, wish only “for but the glory and strength of the 
nation.” I take it that the author probably thought of 

Italy, when he said “ the glory.” So, as a German, I am 

chiefly coneerned with the wish for the strength of the 

nation. I wonder whether the Germans, whom the author 
so kindly deplores, will agree with him that the strength 
of a nation is incompatible with the happiness of its citizens, 

They have had a certain amount of experience ‘as citizens 
of a weak nation and I do not think they delight in the 
memories of the Ruhr invasion, the Rhineland occupation, 
the inflation, the financial crisis following the international 
veto of the Austro-German customs union; and six million 
formerly unemployed men will have a certain difficulty in 
recollecting a great deal of happiness in those years. They 
will hardly believe it a mere coincidence that all this should 
have happened during the years of German weakness. The 
great majority of Germans therefore believe that a nation 
like Germany must be strong if her citizens are to be happy. 

But is it true, as the author points out, that the German 
Government, while building up a new German. strength, is 
neglecting the happiness of the people ? Has really * the 
path to happiness been abandoned as too difficult”? I 
cannot help feeling that the author is himself proving the 
contrary in a rather surprising way. He approves—and 
so do I—Lord Horder’s definition of happiness as “ the 
satisfaction of hunger, access to fresh air and adequate 
shelter.” 

Visitors to Germany will hardly come back with the 
impression of a nation suffering from hunger. There is a 
certain lack of butter and occasionally a seasonal shortage 
of certain kinds of meat. Unfortunately we are a_ poor 
nation and not able to combine rearmament with an adequate 
supply of butter as admirably as certain other wealthy 
countries. The Germans are undoubtedly adequately fed, 
and if there is occasional want here and there it occurs to 
me that such things do not happen in Germany only. | 
seem to remember that the health of the British nation is 
very much in the news these days, I seem to remember a 
John Orr report on malnutrition. If I may seem to be 
biassed I do not think that Mr. Neville Chamberlain or Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald are, who recently testified to the splendid 
condition of German youth, And, by the way, does the 
author believe that a nation can be strong if its citizens 
are badly fed ? 

As for the access to fresh air, I should like the author to 
visit Berlin on a summer afternoon. He would find the 
city empty and all Berliners out in the fresh air swimming, 
rowing, playing games and enjoying themselves at prac 
tically no expense at all. He would find difficulty in dis- 
covering overcrowded “ pubs,” except maybe in Bavaria 
where beer means more than fresh air. If he would see, 
much to his horror, Hitler youth marching through the 
woods, he at least could not deny that they are marching 
in fresh air. It might surprise him to find that street cars 
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and buses will take him out of the city for twopence-halfpenny 
where in London he would have to pay at least sixpence for 
the same distance. 

The answer to the question whether the German Govern- 
ment provides for adequate shelter for the population is 
obvious to those who have seen in Germany the model 
workmen’s flats, some of which King Edward inspected as 
Prince of Wales, the thousands of land-settlement houses 
puitt within the last three years, the delightful tenement 
homes and gardens of the Ruhr miners and the spacious 
plocks of flats in the Eastern and Northern suburbs of Berlin. 
Where are the slums in Germany? Why is it that large 
jandowners have been expropriated for not providing adequate 
homes for their workmen ? 

I could go on pointing out a good many instances of this 
kind, but I think I have shown that the German Government 
js quite in agreement with Lord Horder, and that as far 
as the execution of his suggestions are concerned, the German 
politicians will pass a test at least as well as those of other 
and wealthier nations, even though they are democratic.— I 
am, Sir, yours obediently, C. FE. Grar von PUCKLER. 

29 Moore Street, S.W.3. 


THE CLERGY, THE ARTICLES AND TRUTH 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. | 

Sr,—I have no great confidence that I can bring any comfort 

to the troubled conscience of Mr. Gedge ; but perhaps I may 

be allowed to put on record my views on the two main points 

which Mr. Gedge has raised in his contribution. For his sub- 

ject is one to which no Anglican clergyman can be indifferent. 

First, then, Mr. Gedge seems to identify assent to the 
Articles with belief in the truth of each individual Article, a 
belie& that is, further, deseribable as au pied de lettre: for 
his comment on the conclusion which he draws from some 
words of the Archbishop of Canterbury relative to the 37th 
Article, the one that raises the pacificistic issue, is that while 
the Archbishop does not believe in the Article au pied de la lettre, 
“vet he has declared that he believes it.” © From this begins 
his pursuit of the question, ‘‘ Are all the Clergy liars ?” 
I assert on the contrary that neither the Archbishop nor 
Mr. Gedge nor myself has ever declared his belief in the 
sith or any other of the Articles. I cannot allow that to 
assent to the Articles is identical with affirming that one 
believes in the truth of each and every statement contained 
in the Articles. I do not pretend to have a formula which 
will show precisely what is involved in * assent.” 

Obviously, in view of the words that follow, wherein he 
who makes the assent expresses his belief that the doctrine 
of the Church of England set out in the Articles is agreeable 
to the word of God, assent endorses the scriptural character 
of the doctrine which the Articles contain. But, again, that 
does not carry with it an acceptance of the verbal infallibility 
of the Articles, with, as a corollary, a condemnation of all 
clergy as liars, who deny the truth of anything which stands 
written in the Articles. If I may speak as frankly as Mr. 
Gedge, and without any disrespect to him, I must protest 
that all this business about the clergy being liars is great 
nonsense. The mere fact that a number of people may make 
it dees not prevent the charge from being a wholly unreal 
one. Here is this historical document, the 39 Articles: it 
is for a particular purpose converted into a legal instrument. 
The Clergy are called upon to make a statement defining their 
attitude to the said Articles. If they can do so there is 
an end of the matter. No one but themselves can pass a 
judgement upon their conscientiousness. That the honesty of 
their assent should be challenged because on certain points 
they do not agree with what stands written in the Articles 
does rot appear to me to have any large measure of reason in 
it. Take an instance from the first Article: there it is 
affirmed that God is without passions. The question of the 
impassibility of God is one that has led to much discussion 
in recent years. Have I, who, on this subject, stand with 
the Article, an ethical right to retort to Dr. Streeter when he 
expresses his belief in the sufferings of God, ** Liar: you have 
assented to the Articles and they affirm impassibility ~ ? 
I suppose that Mr. Gedge would say that I have such a right, 
though doubtless he would not defend my good taste if I used 
it. But my objection would, fundamentally, not be on the 
score of its taste, but of its irrational assumption that assent 


is something that embraces all particular statements in the 
Articles. 

However, there may be as many people who agree 
with Mr. Gedge as agree with me. What can be done about 
it? Of the three lines of action which Mr. Gedge discusses, 
number 2 is certainly impracticable. Revision of the Articles 
would involve worse controversy than that which attended 
on Prayer Book revision, and I do not believe that the result, 
whatever it was, would deal effectively with the situation 
which troubles Mr. Gedge, unless the declaration of assent 
were swept away. But to remove the Articles altogether is 
also impracticable. The Evangelical Party is far from being 
all-powerful in the Church of England, but it is quite strong 
enough to prevent any such action. We are left with the 
conclusion that the Articles must, anyhow for the present, 
be left as they are, while in view of the use of the Articles for 
legal purposes it is impossible to remove the oath of assent. 
But I think it would be possible for the Bishops, with their 
special responsibilities in the field of doctrine, to make it 
clear that they regarded assent to the Articles as an 
acceptance of, and belief in, the general doctrinal position of 
the Chureh of England. That is in effect what a particular 
Bishop allowed Mr. Gedge to make of assent. Only he 
could not regard such an attitude as justifiable unless it was 
accompanied by open working for revision of the Articles. 
This conclusion does not seem to me in any way to follow. 
If assent which does not involve the endorsement of every 
statement in the Articles is justifiable, it is so because assent 
does not in its own nature imply any such endorsement : 
and such I hold to be the case.—Yours faithfully, 

3 Amen Court, St. Paul's, EC. 4. J. K. Moziey. 


LONDON’S WESTERN EXITS 

[To the Editor of Tue Sercrator.| 
is without eyes im either head, his 
Derelict,” he says, is Western 


Sir, 
pen has run away with him. 
Avenue ** devastating ’ the Great West Road. 

What nice derangement of epitaphs. Western 
by day shows a suecession of charming vistas and pleasing 
architecture. How nice nice factories can look. The road 
is the last word in safety and convenience —one-way traffic, 
no side turnings, tracks for cyclists, no speed limit. 

The population is suitable and appreciative without being 
eongested. The Great West Road by night is a most 
beautiful exit from London, a fairyland of coloured lighting. 
I drive both roads daily.— 

H. McK. 


Unless ** Janus” 


and 
Avenue 


Whistler could have painted it. 
Your obedient servant, 

Seymour Place, London, W.1 

[Janus writes: ““ My reference to Western Avenue is now 
only a dim memory. But derelictus means abandoned, and 
Western Avenue was long left unfinished. As for the Great 
West Road, I can well believe that it is less repulsive in 
the dark.”’} 
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Diplomatist 


By WILSON HARRIS 


Some diplomatists are human, some not. Lord Howard of 
Penrith is essentially among the former—perhaps because 
before he settled down to diplomacy he had (as he told us in 
his first volume) stood for Parliament, helped Charles Booth 
with Life and Labour in London, tried rubber-planting in 
Tobago, fought in the Boer War as a trooper, been taken 
prisoner and escaped. Throughout his diplomatic career the 
human side was always foremost, and simplicity always more 
congenial than show. Berne was his favourite post, because 
it was close to lakes and woods and mountains, and social 
engagements so few that family life was little interrupted. 
The attraction of Madrid when he went there as Ambassador 
was ‘a society that was not at all exacting, so that we could 
spend many evenings at home en famille.” 

Whatever Lord Howard may have owed his success to it 
was not ambition. When he was first spoken of as a 
** possible *’ for Washington his desire was for nothing better 
than Berne, and when he did finally secure what (except 
perhaps Paris) is the chief prize in the diplomatic service, it 
was only because his letter to Curzon explaining how unfitted 
he was for such a post miscarried. At the end of it all he can 
never quite reconcile himself to not having made a success 
(and a career) of rubber-planting. And he has quite forgotten, 
so far as I can see, to mention his elevation to the House of 
Lords anywhere in his book, though he does record with 
enthusiasm the efforts he made in that Chamber to get a Wild 
Birds Protection Act into law. 

But that is the man, and this after all is in the main the 
autobiography of the diplomatist—a diplomatist who in the 
years dealt with in this volume saw service as Consul-General 
at Crete and Budapest, as Minister at Berne, and at Stockholm 
through the War years, at the Paris Peace Conference, as 
Ambassador at Madrid before and after Primo de Rivera’s 
coup d@ état, and at Washington under the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations. Varied vantage-points ;—and the observer, 
if uniformly generous in his estimates of men, was shrewd and 
level-headed none the less. The admiration which he con- 
ceived for the Swiss Federation as a model democratic State 
—a better model in his considered view than Great Britain 
—was remarkable. 

British diplomatic tradition is based on mobility. Ministers 
and Ambassadors are always moving on. Their minds, no 
doubt, are thereby broadened, but they too often have to 
leave a post just as they have found their feet there. But 
thanks to the War Lord Howard had full five years at 
Stockholm, where the delicate task of keeping a neutral 
country benevolently neutral taxed all his powers daily. 
It is not going much too far to say that ornithology saved the 
situation. Those were days when mobilisation was only a 
step from war. On the second or third day of August, 1914, 
Dr. Axel Munthe, the author of San Michele, whose friendship 
with Lord Howard was based on birds, told him that unless the 
Allies gave Sweden categorical assurances that her integrity and 
independence would be respected the army was to be mobilised. 
The British Minister, in response to an urgent cable to 
London, got authority to give the necessary assurance. He 
went post-haste with a Note to the Foreign Minister, who 
read it gravely, then relaxed and said: ‘* With this I shall be 
able to prevent the mobilisation of the Swedish army at the 
Council meeting tomorrow.” And he was. 

Of the Peace Conference, with its innumerable facets, no one 
can ever write too much. Lord Howard was there with an 
able staff to deal with Russian affairs, and had collected a 





Theatre of Life. Vol. II: 1905-1936. By Lord Howard of Penrith. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) 





mass of evidence on the situation, ‘‘ but,’ he observes, “y 
cannot remember that I was once asked to discuss with the 
Prime Minister any single matter connected with Russia ang 
her attitude to her neighbours.” That plaint was familiar 
at Paris. From the usual crop of Peace Conference anecdotes 
anyone can select at will. Some given here are new, some 
not. Both characteristic and new, I think, is the apology of 
Lord Balfour to an army of experts (including Lord Howard) 
whom the Council of Five had kept waiting in an ante-room ag 
whole afternoon ; the Foreign Secretary was so sorry, “ espe. 
cially as the dast hour had been employed in comparing the 
characters of Napoleon and Frederick the Great.” Lord 
Howard mentions with warm appreciation Nansen’s scheme 
for a “* food offensive ” into Russia, but does not add (what 
not many people knew) that the actual initiative came from 
Mr. Hoover, who realised better than most men what food 
could do anywhere in Europe in those days. 

So the scene shifts, from Paris to Madrid, from Madrid to 
Washington. The chapters on Spain can be read with special 
profit at the present moment, and it is to be noted that, 
democrat as Lord Howard unquestionably is, he is clear that 
democracy never really worked in Spain. But if he thought 
Spanish politics deplorable, he loved the place and the people, 
and as a set-off to the hideousness of which the papers are 
full today his farewell is. worth recording : 

““We said goodbye with sorrow to the Spanish people, splendid, 
courteous, kindly, dignified, and when unspoiled, least avaricious, 
most contemptuous of money in the world, in which lies their great 
charm.” 

But with what other qualities ! 

At Washington Lord Howard succeeded Sir Auckland 
Geddes ; life was agreeable, with rum-running complications 
the chief problem. He tells a pleasant story of how Calvin 
Coolidge became President. He was Vice-President, and the 
news of Harding’s death reached him in the middle of the 
night, when he was staying with his old father in a humble 
homestead in New England. He had to be sworn in as 
President immediately by the nearest magistrate—and that 
happened to be his father : 

“So there, in the little parlour, by the light of an old-fashioned 

oil lamp at 2.47 a.m., Mr. Coolidge senior administered the oath 
to his son and made him President of what is potentially the most 
powerful State in the world.” 
Incidentally we are given first-hand evidence of Mr. I<ellogg’s 
part in broadening out what Briand meant to be a Franco- 
American agreement into the all but universally accepted 
Pact of Paris. Lord Howard believed in the Pact. He 
believes still in a League of Nations making unhesitating use 
of mineral sanctions. 

Was Lord Howard a great Ambassador? That depends 
on what the criterion is. British diplomats are not left for 
decades to take roots in a capital, like Jusserand at Washington 
or Cambon in London. And our own greatest Ambassadors 
have often been amateurs, like Lord Bryce or Lord D’ Abernon; 
but they were men picked not from a limited service but from 
a nation. It is not asked of a diplomatist that he shall be 
dramatic or spectacular. Nothing, in such a vocation, could 
be more disastrous. Lord Howard’s outstanding quality 
was one which he himself attributes to the two men he has 
most reverenced, Pope Pius X and King George V—what 
may be described in the literal sense of a formal phrase, 
“humble service.” He filled his many posts with ability 
and such distinction as a wisely-ordered diplomatic career 
admits of. The story he tells is straightforward, unassuming 
and singularly attractive well above the common level 
of autobiographies. 
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A. & C. BLACK 


THE QUEST FOR CATHAY 
Sir Percy Sykes 


A vivid and original account of one of the greatest events of the Middle Ages, the discovery 
of Cathay, the China of to-day. The author is not only a scholar and historian, but also an 
explorer and traveller who knows his ground intimately. The adventures of the early explorers 
from ancient times to the days of the Polos are illuminated by the comments of a trained 
observer following in their footsteps. With 17 plates and 9 maps. 15s. net. 


A POCKET BOOK OF 
BRITISH BIRDS 


Charles A. Hall 


BRITISH PONIES 
Allen W. Seaby 


An admirable gift-book, 8} by 11 inches, 


with 120 illustrations by the author. 

12s. 6d. net. 
“He is among the best of our naturalists. 
British Ponies is a triumph of art, and the 


Pocket-size, with 63 colour plates. 5s. net. 
Keach of the plates is remarkable for ac- 
curacy of colour and sharpness of definition, 








and each is faced by concise information 


children are as charming as the ponies when 
concerning the bird illustrated. 


he depicts the ridden and not the wild 


animal.” SIR WM. BEACH THOMAS, 
THE BALLETOMANE’S 
sailed cy SCRAP-BOOK 
, - = — ; Arnold L. Haskell 
ae Ve SY With 176 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


authority, on the practice of lettering and 
its application. Besides practical illustra- 
tions there is an invaluable collection of 
present-day alphabets, 60 full-page illus- 
trations in all, 10s. 6d. net. 


“No art lends itself more graciously to 

photographic illustration... a souvenir and 

also a contribution to dancing history.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


PEASANT COSTUME IN EUROPE: BOOK II 
DENMARK, THE BALTIC STATES, THE BRITISH ISLES, 
HOLLAND, POLAND, GERMANY, THE BALKANS. 
Kathleen Mann 
Decorative examples in colour and line of complete costumes, embroidery design, headdress, 
shoes, aprons, jewellery and other traditional characteristics. 8 colour plates and 64 pages of 
line drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


[Book I, now in a second edition at 7s. 61. net, illustrates the national costume of France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Central Europe, Sweden, Russia.] 


ENGLISH COSTUME 
OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


Iris Brooke 


This period, the 10th—13th Centuries, is one of the most fascinating but one of the most 
difficult in the history of Costume. Miss Brooke develops her pictorial narrative with skill 
and a sense of direction which overcomes difficulties. With this, her seventh book, she 
completes her survey of English Costume. 8 colour plates and 40 pages of drawings. 6s. net. 
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A. E. Housman 


More Poems. By A. FE. Housman. (Jonathan Cape. 5s.) 

A. E. Housman. A Sketch with Indexes of his classical 
writings. By A. S. F. Gow. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

More Poems should give pleasure to all Housman’s many 

readers : to his detractors, because it contains several pieces 

to which they will be pleased to point, quite justly, as almost 
parodies of himself; to his uneritical admirers simply because 
they will find in it, beyond expectation, a further and not 
unworthy instalment of 4 Shropshire Lad: to those whose 
worship stops short this side idolatry, because it will afford 
them the opportunity of comparing Housman’s less successful 
with his more successful efforts, and of speculating which 
pieces he excluded from his earlier books and why he did so; 
and beeause it contains not only several poems in which 

Housman is at once at his best and his most characteristic, 

but also a few which are more intimate than, and in a way 

quite different from, anything published by him in his lifetime. 

Almost all the new poems are entirely characteristic, full 
of the peculiar quality which invests everything that Housman 
published ; for even his few failures are unmistakably his, 
and carry a charm which reconciles the reader to words, 
images, and turns of phrase not easily defended against the 
objections of an unsympathetie critic. It is this charm which 
captures the unliterary as well as the literary, and makes 
them admire all his work with equal fervour ; it is a charm 
not unlike the charm of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat. 

What is its secret ? Like all charm, it cannot be analysed : 
it is part of the man, and is not wholly explained by considering 
the mechanism of his verse or by recalling its themes 
the passions and the moods that it expresses. To feel its 
force, one must read his poems at length: one likes them, or 
one does not: there is no more to say. 

But it is possible to discuss, and should be possible to 
explain, the difference between the good and the less good; 
and it is interesting to read Housman’s poems carefully, with 
an eye on his technique (he studied the craft of verse-writing 
very minutely, as appears from a note in The Name and 
Nature of Poetry), and to notice when his faihires are due to 
mere exploitation of a knack or repetition of a formula—to 
a feeling too easily expressed—and when they are due to 
something not felt, or felt too easily. 

A review does not afford space to do more than indicate the 
lines which such criticism might take : Housman’s poetic 
genius cannot be illustrated by selections (he was quite right 
not to allow his poems to appear in anthologies), for an 
isolated stanza or two does not do him justice ; nothing, on 
the other hand, is easier than by such a selection to exaggerate 
his weakness and to make what is in keeping in its context 
appear affected or ridiculous by isolation. 

Some indication of the quality of the new book may be 
gathered, however, from the following : 

Bells in tower at evening toll, 

And the day forsakes the soul ; 

Soon will evening's self be gone 

And the whispering night come on. 
Blame not thou the blinded light 

Nor the whisper of the night : 

Though the whispering night were still, 
Yet the heart would counsel ill. 

This is not outstanding in merit, but it is a good example of 

how economically and effectively Housman can convey a 

mood. We hear in the reduplicated * t” the measured toll of 

the bell, and the thin long * a’s* in the seeond line contrast 
with the deeper vowel-sounds that precede them, and suggest 
the dreary forsakenness which the line describes (substitute 

* desert ” for “forsake” and see what is lost). Between 

stanzas 1 and 2 there is, as it were, a whole stanza in which 

nothing is said, but in which the word ** whisper ~ has acquired 

a sintster meaning. The strong alliteration: in line 5-masks 

and makes more effective that in line 6; the last line is 

weak, for the last two syllables are cacophonous, and it may 
be that this cacophony led Housman to reject the poem. 

This may be taken to represent the average of the poems: 
sometimes a poem falls below it because the artifice seems too 
easy — 


But now their coms are tarnished 
Their towers decayed away, 

Their kingdom swept and garnished 
For haler kings than they 


==: 


sometimes because the verse itself does not convince Us of 
the genuineness of the mood, so that an attitude seems Merely 
a pose: 
Then came I crying, and teday, 
With heavier cause to plain, 
Depart I into death away, 
Not to be born again. 
Surrender to the music and accept the idiom, and the Verse 
gives nothing but pleasure ; but by a severer standard jt is 
condemned, and Housman no doubt rejected such poems 
because he had done the same thing, and had done it more 
successfully, already. We should not, however, be ungratefy} 
to his brother for now printing them, since, in this Separate 
volume, they do not spoil his other work, and they affor 
material for an interesting comparison. 

It is casy to illustrate these fallings away from Housman’s 
supremely high standard, but harder to illustrate his SUCCESseg 
by quotation. The opening poem deserves to be quoted, 
however, for it is one of several in which there sounds a note 
not familiar from his earlier work ; it is called Easter Hymn, 
and this is the first verse : 

If in that Syrian garden, ages slain, 

You sleep, and know not you are dead in vain, 

Nor even in dreams behold how dark and bright 

Ascends in smoke and fire by day and night 

The hate you died to quench and could but fan, 

Sleep well and see no morning, son of man. 
It seems here as if the poet were speaking in a more directly 
personal tone, the rhythm and form are less epigrammatic, 
less lapidary than usual; the cloak of convention has been 
east aside. This abandonment of convention shows most 
strikingly in the personal poems in this volume : in several of 
these we hear Housman speaking undisguisedly in the first 
person and not through the mouth of Terence ; and the effect 
of these poems —for instance, XL (‘* Farewell to a name anda 
number *’), LXII (headed with the initials ** A. J. J.°), XLIV 
(addressed to ‘** Andrea **)—is not to show that the Terence 
poems, with their “my lads,” their red-coats, their death in 
battle and their prison-yards, are unreal, but to demonstrate 
the depth and nature of the emotion which needed that 
imaginary setting and those half-real characters for its poetic 
expression. 

These poems reveal pretty clearly (and those who care most 
for Housman will find the revelation least surprising) the 
spring of Housman’s personal emotions. Light on his way of 
life, on the side of his nature which he showed to his colleagues 
and acquaintances, comes from Mr. Gow’s biography. — This is 
more than a mere record of the few events of Housman’s 
career, it is an exceedingly sympathetic account of his char- 
acter, and it explains clearly the two motives which drove 
him to the life of a scholar and a recluse—the passion for 
truth and the shrinking from personal contaets which he feared 
might hurt him more deeply than he could bear. Mr. Gow 
knew his colleague probably as well as any man during the 
last twenty-five years of his life ; he has said all that needed 
to be said, and it could not have been said better. It is not 
too much to say that it is worthy of its subject, and Mr. Gow 
will not ask for higher praise than that. 

JouN SPARROW. 


A German on the Empire 


The British Empire: Its Structure and its Problems. By 
Johannes Stoye. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. STove’s book on the British Empire was first published in 
Germany in the spring of 1935; a successful French version 
has now been followed by a translation into English by Mr. 
W. T. Payne, and the opportunity has been taken to revise 
the text in the light of later events. There are two ways iD 
which to judge a work of this kind: either as a treatise oD 
the British Empire or as a book by a foreigner about ourselves. 
In the first capacity, Dr. Stoye’s volume cannot claim a full 
measure of praise. He has imbibed a great deal of information 
from a wide variety of sources, some of which are fresh to 
most English readers ; but the assimilation and digestion are 
not complete, with the result that the picture (if one may s0 
mix the metaphors) is sometimes distorted. It is queer, 
for instance, that in a section on “* The Kconomie Significance 
of the Empire” he gives three inches of space to Mr. Elhit, 
nearly twelve to Lord Beaverbrook, four to Sir Herbert 
Samuel, ten to Sir Oswald Mosley, and seven te vartous 
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spokesmen of the Labour Party, whose stand towards the 
Empire is curiously described as “ strikingly similar ” to that 
of. the Fascist leader. 
errors of fact, of which one example will serve—Egypt is 
declared to have become an independent member of the 
League of Nations in 1922, whereas, of course, she has not 
become a member yet. Nor is there any clear, continuous 
theme to concentrate the reader's interest, much as Dr. Stoye 
makes of his theory that the British Empire is a natural 
product of. British ‘* Blood and Soil.” His conclusion is 
optimistic : 

“We do not see the disintegration of the British Empire before 
us, and still less do we desire it—in the interests of world peace.” 

The value of the book, on the other hand, as a foreign 
mirror of our imperial selves is diminished by the omission of 
“passages that were meant only for non-English readers.” 
Dr. Stoye draws a good deal on Renier, Bardoux, Keyserling, 
de Madariaga and other earlier critics of British character, 
most of whom have told us of our honest self-righteousness. 
“ The sensation of security,” .says Dr. Stoye, ‘‘ gave birth to 
the conviction of superiority.” But it is in oceasional and 
sometimes unguarded passages that the greatest interest lies ; 
for they show what terms a German scholar naturally chooses 
to describe certain portions of our history. Thus Dr. Stoye 
writes of pre-War foreign observers : 

“ Many went so far as to maintain that in the event of a European 
war the Dominions . . . would in all cireumstances remain outside 

even at the risk of being compelled to dissolve their ties with the 
Mother Country. But we know what really happened. The 
Great War taught these over-hasty prophets a lesson, gave them a 
course in political science’ on which they will long ponder.” 

Let us hope so. Here is a different sample. In a section on 
the Mosul oil question Dr. Stoye says that after the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement of 1916: 

“The British . . . through the activities of the famous and 
now almost legendary gentleman-adventurer, Lawrence, deceived 
the French in the most underhand way, and financed the revolt 
of Sheikh Hussein and his sons.” 

This is not so consoling to our * conviction of superiority.” 
But doubts are cast on the soundness of Dr. Stoye’s knowledge 
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The Powers of His Majesty 


A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L. 


This book discusses the very varied 
functions which His Majesty per- 
forms in the administration, legisla- 
tion, and judicature of this country, 
his relations with Parliament, and 
with his people at home and over- 
seas. Of particular interest at this 
time is the description of the Coro- 
nation ceremonial and traditions. 


se 


a deeply interesting book on 
an exceedingly important subject. 
Not merely valuable, but to the 
student of constitutional law indis- 
pensable.”-—Sir JOHN MARRIOTT 
in. SUNDAY TIMES, 


LONGMANS 
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There are, too, a number of ineidental © 


== 
and judgement by a passage on the opposite page, 
_he says of the “ B” mandates : 


<e . : tatty . . 
he open-door principle was to be observed in economic ; 
Of course no one has ever heard anything about it again.” 


in Which 
Matte, 


* Of course” this is a flat untruth, as Lord Beaverbrook o 
Sir Oswald Mosley could have told him in no minced words 
Dr. Stoye skates quickly and (as the above quotation shows) 
sometimes a little clumsily over the thin ice of the Mandates 
and the German colonial question ;\ but his English readers 
will not overlook the fact that his initial map of the Empin 
marks such countries as ** German East Africa,” “ Gernian 
South-West Africa,” and “* German New Guinea.” Whig 
makes one wonder all the more how much force to attach t) 
his statement in the Foreword (to the English edition only) 
that “ Germany has wiped the slate clean as far as Britain jg 
concerned.” H. V. Honsox, 


The Testimony of the Jew. 


Through Two Decades. By Theodor Wolff. Translated by 
E. W. Dickes. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Tur picture drawn by Dr. Theodor Wolff of a little grow 
of * non-Aryan ” exiles meeting in a villa by the Medite. 
ranean and consoling themselves and one another with 
memories of men and things in the old Germany makes g 
telling and touching introduction to his new volume, Through 
‘Two Decades. In this way, which is far more effective thay 
denunciation or bitterness, Dr. Wolff contrives to make gs 
feel the base ingratitude of the fatherland to eminent men 
who served it faithfully and have every title to rank with 
its most distinguished sons. This book is not, like his Eye 
of 1914, a systematic exposition of his views on history and 
policy ; it is a series of memories and portraits of eminent 
men with whom, as editor of one of the greatest of German 
newspapers, he was brought into intimate contact before 
and after the War, and of some lesser known to whose courage 
and sagacity in the terrible crises of 1918 and 1919 he pays 
a warm tribute. There have been many narratives of the 
downfall of the Kaiser, but none which bring out quite 9 
poignantly the total incapacity of autocrats to realise what 
is being said and thought about themselves, when the Press 
is censored. This may not matter when armies are behind 
them, but remove that support and the illusion becomes 
catastrophic. : 

Dr. Wolff's most searching analysis is reserved for Prince 
Biilow, of whom it may be said that he has mainly himself 
to thank if the judgement of posterity is less indulgent thap 
it might have been or than he deserves on his record. For 
it was he who first set the example of publishing Memoirs 
in which the writer strips the laurels from every brow but his 
own, and fastens the blame on all but himself. Biilow’s 
apologia is evidently what he protested it was not—post 
eventum vaticinatio. It is incredible that the man who was 
all for a ruthless peace of annexations until the tide of war 
turned would have had the courage to stand up to the 
Kaiser and the Generals, as, in the letter printed in this 
volume, he claims he would have done, if he had been Chat 
cellor in the years of the War. That luckless edition of his 
Imperial Germany, revised and largely re-written in_ the 
middle of the War (May, 1916) to meet the popular mood, 
stands on record against him, and Dr. Wolff is forbearing 
in not putting it in parallel columns with the passage in 
this letter in which he asserts that * in 1916 I should have 
done my utmost to come to peace with Great Britain.” The 
passion of self-justification to which so many of the great 
and eminent have yielded in these years greatly complicate 
the task of the historian in doing them justice. ‘The judge- 
ment of Biilow would have been far more merciful if he bad 
never written his Memoirs. 

Well may Dr. Wolff speak of the Chancellor's residence 
in the Wilhelmstrasse as “the Tragic House.” My ow 
memory goes back to the long room in which the Prinet, 
suave, polite and beautifully groomed (so different from 
the sad and bitter old man of the photograph in this volume) 
discoursed by the hour of Germany’s yearning for friendship 
with Great Britain. Presently through a narrow passage 
one passed to the little back room where the very different 
Holstein broke into the Prince’s compliments with a spluttet 


‘of wrath. Then tea in the garden below, and talk with the 
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Pas STOP ! 


Have you 
yet read ? 





THE MOTORIST’S 


COMPANION 


by JOHN PRIOLEAU 


‘This book seems essential to any one w itha 
car, Of course he tells you how to buy a 
car—how to take care of it, and how cars 
began. But then there is the road; and 
Mr. Prioleau knows every desirable road in 
Europe. And there is eating and drinking 
and where to stay and how to express 
yourself tec hnically ‘abroad. Did you know 
that “Drosselklappe” ” was the German for 
throttle, and that ‘ ‘papillon’ represented 
the same object in French ? This ‘‘An- 
thology of Travel” will comfort you during 
major repairs.’—An Editorial note in the 
OBSERVER. 


With 60 illustraticns by G. R. Worsdell 
512 pages. 7/6 








THE GARDENER’S 


Edited by MILES HADFIELD 

THE OBSERVER: 
‘Six hundred pages of entertainment and 
information can rarely have appeared in 
more attractive form.’ 

CFCIL ROBERTS: 
‘Altogether delightful. I should recommend 
it to every gardener were it not for the 
fact that I can see no gardener putting it 
down and getting on with his work.’ 

MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD: 
‘It is going to be a joy to me, The illustra- 
tions are wonderful.’ 
REGINALD ARKELL: 

‘fam terrified lest it will be borrowed by 
some other gardening enthusiast.’ 


With 50 illustrations by the Editor 
640 pages. 7/6 





These books may be seen at your Book- 

seller, and illustrated prospectuses ob- 

tained, or post free from J. M. DENT 

& SONS LIMITED, 10 Bedford Street, 
London W.C,2 
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HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 
EXPLORING THE AVENUES 


By R. S. Clement Brown. With IIlustra- 
tions and Wrapper Design by Fougasse. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net (Postage 6.). 

A collection of very amusing reprints of 
verse and prose from Punch; mi ude most 
joyous by five delectable drawings, including 

a wrapper design, by Fougasse. 
Explore with me the Avenues! 
In prose if that’s your pleasure; 
Or trip it featly if you choose, 
To rhyme and measure, 
Fougasse collaborates with views 
Which all the world will treasure. 
How excellent a way to use 
Your hours of leisure! 


A Lovely Xmas Book for Children 
THE INSECT MAN 


A tale of how a family of children went to France to hear 
the story of Jean Henri Fabre in the places where he lived, 
and to see the homes of some of the insects whose lifc 
story he has written. 
By Eleanor Doorly. Introduction hy Walter de la Mare, 
and Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 

Large Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 

Recommended by the Junior Book Club. 

A delicious little book . . . sprinkled with the most inviting illustra- 
tions perfectly reproduced.”— Observer. 

‘Though written for the young, it is not only they who will find 
delight in these tales Manchester Guardian, 


EARLY VICTO RIAN DRAMA 
(1830-1870). 


By Ernest Reynolds, Ph.D., Cantab., B.A., Lond. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net (Postage 6d.). 

This book, which is the - first study to appear of English Drama 
during the forty years 1830-70, relates the whole story of the Ear! 
Victorian Stage, its culturfal and theatrical background, its Tragedy, 
Comedy, Me Todt ama, Farce and Extravaganza. © The sections devote:l 
to the work of Marston, R. H. Horne, and Robertson, to the actors 
of the period, to the adaptations of Scott and Dickens, to th 
Victorian Melodrama, and to the Extravaganza of J. R. Planche 
(who is shown to be Gilbert’s model for many of the Savoy lyrics) 
are of spectal interest, while the aecounts of the legal struggle 
between Licensed and Unlicensed theatres, of the developments m 
Scenes, Costumes, Lighting, Stage Machinery and Accommodation of 
the Audiences are at once of fascinating interest and of the highest 
importance in the history of English Drama. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


] \ssistant Master at Winchester 
College. Cr. &8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 
“A good short biography of the ruler who was responsible for realiz 
ing his father’s ideals of Prussian ascendancy over the Imperial 
Habsburgs. The author makes no claim to ortginal research, but his 
hook is one of those very acceptable biographies whieh marshal tli 
dispersed incidents to be found tm history text books and create «a 


continuous narrative which * makes sense’ to the general reader of 
history. Time and Tide. 

. a short and very re adable sketch of Frederick’s character 
und career.”—Times Li iterary Supt iH 


THE WOOD: ie Outline of 
Christianity 


By a Member of the C.S.M.V. With a Foreword by 
Bishop Neville Talbot, D.D. Second Impression. Cr. Svo, 
illustrated, decorative paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in cloth, 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 

In response. to. numerous requests we have produced a 
cloth- bound edition of this book. 


‘1 can think of no better book to gtve to an intelligent young person 
who sincerely wanted information on... the growth of the Christian 
Church.”— The Listener. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
And of all booksellers. 
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Princess who had all the.charm and grace of an Italian great 
lady. Later a talk with Bethmann-Hollweg, who seemed a 
very honest official brimming. over with facts and figures 
about Germany's social legislation and insurance schemes 
but not remotely in touch with great affairs. Of him also 
Dr. Wolff* paints the familiar portrait—a good and weak 
man struggling with adversity, the unconscious instru- 
ment of more formidable persons. If we did not know 
from other sources of the unsleeping military pressure which 
was behind them, it might well seem incredible that either 
Chancellor or Foreign Secretary could have let the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia go forward without even being acquainted 
with its terms. But by this time and up to the end of the 
War all the occupants of ‘‘ the tragic house,” Bethmann, 
Michaelis, Hertling, Prince Max of Baden, were helpless 
victims in the grip of these higher powers. One sees them, 
in Dr. Wolff's narrative, kindly, well-meaning, patriotic 
men flitting through it, so many transient and embarrassed 
phantoms. 

The full-length portrait of “the Jew Ballin” repays 
careful reading, and reading between the lines. It gives us 
in a subtle way the imperial attitude to the non-Aryan. 
Ballin is indispensable; he is the founder of the German 
mercantile marine, a great maker of wealth for the new 
Germany, a supreme organiser, a very gifted man, full of 
ideas, socially acceptable, brilliant in talk. No one who 
saw him in his circle at Hamburg could doubt that he was a 
master of his craft. To that extent the Kaiser accepted 
him and flattered him and even made him an intimate. But 
when it came to policy, on which his ideas were shrewd and 
wise, an iron curtain descended. Behind it sat the Court 
circle and, not least important, the Empress Augusta, 
unwearying Anglophobe, determined that the Anglophil 
Jew should not come within. He might amuse the Emperor 
and talk about his new ships, but he must not presume to 
offer advice on serious subjects. It was perhaps well for 
Ballin that he did not live to these later days, but the mis- 
fortunes of his country, which many a sturdy patriot survived, 
broke his heart. 

This is an extremely interesting book for the side-lights 





| A New Book by 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
Herbs & Herb 


Gardening 


With colour frontispiece, 15 
half-tone illustrations of Herb 
Gardens, 31 line drawings by 
Hilda Coley and Gwendy Caroe 


8s. 6d. net (Just Published). 





Also by the same author: 

Gardens of Delight 
32 illustrations -10s. 6d. net 
Shakespeare’s Wild 
Flowers 8s, 6d. net 


The Scented Garden 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


Story of the Garden 


5 plates in colour, 10s, 6d. net 


| New Medici Booklets 
Cooking Delights 1s. 


| Flower Delights 1s. 6a. 
| Surprises for Breakfast and Tea 1s. 
Medici Christmas Cards & Calendars } 


Distinctive and original—each one a gift in itself 
Of all good dealers, or write for fully illustrated list, post free 


ever 








HERS The Medici Society Ltd. 
% 5 | 
“a! 7b Grafton St., Albemarle St., W.1 | 


‘Trade Mark. 














By Appointment. | 3 
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that it throws on the history of these troubled years, 

and again as he comes to the later.years an English 

is stirred to regret at the lost opportunities of giving a helpj 
hand to the Liberals and Republicans who staggered and 
foundered under the load placed on them by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the hard driving of their former enemies, 
For the misfortunes which have fallen on Dr. Wolff ang his 


race we all have our responsibilities. J. A. SPENDER 


Royal. Relations 


The Kaiser and English Relations. By E. F. Benson. (Long. 

mans. ~ 16s.) eS . 
Mr. E. F. BENsoN, who thoroughly knows his way aboy 
the many volumes of royal correspondence published sing 
the War, has used them, together with a few other familia: 
sources, to put together this slight but agreeable study of 
relations between the ex-Kaiser William II and our ow 
royal family. The volume begins with the marriage of Queen 
Victoria’s eldest daughter to the Crown Prince Frederick, 
heir to the Prussian throne; and it leaves the eldest son 
of that marriage in his house of exile to Doorn, preparing to 
read the Sunday morning service to his attenuated suite, and 
wondering (Mr. Benson, be it said to his credit, does not 
often indulge in these tricks of fictionised biography) “ why 
it had all happened like this.” 

So dramatic a story, told by a practised craftsman like 
Mr. Benson, cannot fail to interest and entertain, even though 
the facts on which it is based are well enough known to 
every reader of pre-War history. But the story would have 
been better still if Mr. Benson had been able to conjure up 
a little human interest in his central figure. William IT was 
not a great or a wise monarch. He was impulsive wher 
caution was needed, bombastic in utterance, tactless and 
sometimes sly in his dealings with foreign monarchs and 
Governments, and easily rattled in moments of crisis. But 
constant insistence on these defects of his hero’s character 
makes Mr. Benson’s book smack a little too much of the 
atmosphere of war propaganda. Mr. Benson is well aware, as 
many passages show, that the Princess Frederick was a 
difficult mother. But this is not allowed to mitigate by one 
jot the indictment of William as a difficult son. The relations 
between Edward VII as Prince of Wales and William II 
show both of them in anything but a favourable light. The 
fact that the Prince was the uncle and the Emperor the nephew 
obviously made the relationship delicate and embarrassing 
and is, in itself, almost. sufficient to acecunt for the chronic 
antipathy between them. But here again Mr. Benson, while not 
particularly flattering to the Prince, loses no opportunity of 
pressing home the case against the Kaiser. 

More important, however, than these petty personal 
issues is the question how far the course of history was affected 
by the constant correspondence and the frequent family 
meetings between royal personages which were characteristic 
of the half century before the War. Much has been written 
and talked in the past few years about the foreign peregrina- 
tions of British politicians. It is not generally remembered 
that the place of these personal discussions between Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Secretaries was in part taken before the 
War by the regular intercourse between crowned heads ol 
States (who, for important meetings, were often accompanied 
by Ministers). These meetings were, of course, habitually 
used for the transaction of political business. But were 
they a governing factor of policy or merely its instrument? 
Was the notable falling off in such meetings in the few years 
immediately before the War a cause, or a symptom, of the 
impending catastrophe ? 

Mr. Benson’s book, in so far as it makes any contribution 
to this historical problem, confirms the impression that all 
this personal intercourse between royal relations, despite 
the immense importance attached to it by its participants, 
had little decisive influence on the course of events. Neither 
Willy nor Nicky deflected the policy of his country by a single 
inch in the interest of friendship or cousinship with the other; 
and it would be fantastic to attribute to the temperamental 
incompatibility of William II and Edward VII any determining 
role in the deterioration of Anglo-German relations. ‘There 
is no ground for suggesting that French interests were penalised 
because France had no crowned head to hobnob with royal 
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OSBERT LANCASTER’S glorious satire, 
Progress at Pelvis Bay, and_ illustrated 
by him, is just published. 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS 








4 genius? A crook! 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 
By S. THEODORE FELSTEAD 


A penetrating and graphic character study of a man 
who might have been a great Englishman but 
succeeded only in being a gigantic swindler. 


With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 





SCOTT 
OF THE SHAN HILLS 
By G. E. MITTON 


(Lady Scott) 
“Extremely interesting. Everybody has heard about 
the outposts of Empire, but few realise what they 
were like a couple of gencrations or so ago.” 


—Evening News. 


With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 15s. net. 





J. T. GREIN 
By HIS WIFE (Michael Orme) 


The story of the doyen of English dramatic critics. 
Foreword written by Conal O’Riordan and censored 
and revised. by George Bernard Shaw. 


With 14 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE KING’S CROWNING 
By the Rev. Canon R. H. MURRAY 


The complete history of and guide to the English 
Coronation ceremonial which is invaluable just now. 
With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster. 


With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 





FROM RICHARDSON 
TO PINERO 
By Professor F. S. BOAS, M.A. 


\ collection of essays covering a wide range of 
literary and artistic subjects and dealing with such 
varied people as Wordsworth; Edmund Kean; 
Browning and Matthew Arnold. 


&s. 6d. net. 








wa JOHN MURRAY 


* MICHAEL JOYCE’S diverting fable on the perils 
of success, Peregrine Pieram, is just pub- 
lished, 3s. 6d. 








PETER DAVIES 


Two new authors who are having a 
wonderful press. 


GRANIA BRANDON 


author of 


Ulpon This Rock 


Howard Spring: “ Anyone who loved the 
glory of the old-time music-hall will find the 
book stirring many chords of memory. Miss 
Brandon seems to know the world of the theatre 
and music=hall intimately, both its dazzle and 
its despair and out of it all she has woven a 


book of first-rate readability.” 


Ivor Brown: “ An admirable picture of the 
music-hall world ... Miss Brandon has realised 
extraordinarily well the hard-working friendliz 
ness of the profession and the solid merits of 
the people who are sometimes supposed to be 
flashy and unstable.” 

Wilfrid Gibson: “1 never for an instant [ost 
interest. Miss Brandon would seem to know 
all that is to be known of the exotic world of 
the music-hall and the ballet. It is a tale of 
real people in a real world. Rich and 
satisfying.” 7/6 


GALE WILHELM 


author of 


No Letters for the Dead 


Doreen Wallace: “ This week | am in no 
doubt as to which is the most striking novel on 
my list. It is utterly absorbing. No Letters for 
the Dead is a short, vivid tale about a sirl 
waiting for her lover to come out of saol. The 
story is intensely pathetic, but not at all 


sentimental.” O/ = 
RT Oe oan Pa T 
And dont forget to read 


“Tread it at a sitting—it 

has the vivid clarity and 

conviction of a dream 
Margaret Irwin 


ae i £ 
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jo 


H 


Magdalen 
King=Hall 
author of The Diary of 


f 7 at ice AP 
a Young Lad) of Fashion. 


There isn’t a dull book in our autumn List. Please 
write for it ( free of chorge to 30 Henrietta St, W.C.2 
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cousins from other leading European countries. The Tsar of 
all the Russias feupd no difficulty about allying his- country 
with a republic, and receiv ‘ing on equal terms a President 
in a silk hat and boiled shirt; ‘and the picture of Queen 
Victoria consenting, albeit with reluctance, to stand while 
the Marseillaise was played suggests an irreverent comparison 
with M. Litvinov proposing the health of King George V. 
When important interests of foreign policy were at stake, 
the principles of the International of Monarchs went by the 
board as easily as the principles of the Third International 
in our own day. E. H. Carr. 


Englishwomen in Tokyo 


Japan: Recollections and Impressions. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Living in Tokyo. By Katharine Sansom. [Illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Nishiwaki. (Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 

E1ituer of these books might well be “wanted on the voyage,” 
if the voyage were being made by someone going to Japan for 
the first time. | They, would offer a proof that_the foreign 
resident in that far country can, if so disposed, find a great deal 
of happiness in little things, daily occurrences, and the charm- 
ing details of domestic life. Such happiness surpasses any to 
be found by those Europeans or Americans who prefer 
to spend their leisure in that part of the world sitting knee to 
knee at bridge-tables or by those who remain too acutely 
aware of the more formidable aspects of Japanese policy at 
home and abroad and of the sufferings of the poor and 
oppressed. With a little curiosity, a little patience and 
humour, a smattering of Japanese and a dash of imagination, 
the alien resident can enter into a graceful civilisation that is 
likely to endure and perhaps to spread and in many ways 
deserves to do so. 

Miss James was particularly fortunate, for she learnt to love 
Japan in childhood and to renew her feelings in maturity. 
‘The best method of learning what is worth knowing about 
any nation,” she says, ‘‘ is to live among its people in rather 
a small way,” and from the beginning she had the chance of 


J Unabridged Cheap Edition \ 
H.A. L. FISHER’S History of 


EUROPE 


By Grace James. 




























34 Maps As originally in 3-Vols. in 1 
1320 3 vols. at 18/- each. 10s. 6d. 
pages - Write for 4pp. Folder net 


.a grand book.” 
—Observer. 


“ A Gibbonian masterpiece. . 


| A Last 
Medley of Memories 


By the Rt. Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER 
BLAIR, Bart., O.S.B. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
“He writes like a good talke tw ho knows that variety 
is the soul of entertainment.”—7 imes. 


“A happy, vivid and pleasant picture of Catholic life.” 
—. tar. 


Under Jane’s Wings 
By ELLEN BARBARA FLOWER. 16/- net. 


A Icisurely cruise in a small boat round France and 
Spain, stopping at many romantic and little-known 
harbours, whose atmosphere is conveyed by a skilful 
pen and by 16 fine plates. 








EDWARD 
Maddox St., \ \/i 


ARNOLD 
London, V W: 1 





; charm, and nicely-balanced judgement. 


selection: 


doing that. Her father was one of Ahose English naval officers 
who were appointed “to “instruct the Japanese in Nautical 
matters, and the family - settled down in a small Japanese 
house in Tokyo in the days when: palanquins were still in Use, 
when men wore long hair dressed’ in the chomagé Style anq 
still occasionally carried two : swords. Miss James Says that 
she grew up in a child’s paradise, in what was beyond an 
comparison the friendliest atmosphere she has ever known, 
and in the first part of her book she gives a delightful deserip. 


_ tion of those early days and of ‘her Chinese nurse. Years 


later she returns, and the remaining three-quarters of the book 
record her later impressions. - In: spite-of the noisy vulgarity 
of the Ginza, she still finds endless- things to: admire, and her 
‘account of a performance’ of the tea” ceremony shows yell 
enough that good. taste. and traditional elegance « die hard. But 
while Miss James was: visiting an old friend; a nobleman who 
** devotes much of his leisure to the study of the Chinese Classics 
and to the arts” and has a particular interest in the No drama, 
she noticed an odd expression on the face of one of his daughters 
and seized a chance of asking her if she too was ae in 
the No. “ me hate it,’ she hissed under her breath, I simply 
hate it’. ~. It is so slow,” and expressed a preference for 
tennis. ** 

In that world where, more than in most worlds, different 
lives are being led at all sorts of different speeds and levels, 
Mrs. Sansom has- found time to note‘downi in ‘an easy, discursive 
way a great many. ‘observ ations on her surroundings. How 
thoroughly she is’ in sy ‘mpathy with them may be gathered 
from her w illingness on occasions to ‘“‘ go Japanese.” For 
instance, after a spell. of domestic bad luck—influenza, a 
burglary, a cat ‘afflicted ‘with mange—she agreed to make 
offerings at a temple and pay a call on the priest. To the note 
of happy appreciation which sounds all through her pages the 
drawings by Mrs. Nishiwaki provide a gay accompaniment. 
An Englishwoman who has settled in Japan, Mrs. Nishiwaki 
has helped more than one of her compatriots towards an 
enjoyment of Japanese life and character, and these vivid 
and humorous impressions, the work of a gifted illustrator, 
are in themselves enough to blast that absurd my th of “ the 


inscrutable East.” Wit AM PLomer. 


Keats’s Publisher . 


A Memoir of John Taylor. By Edmund 
8s, 6d: ) ae 


Keats’s Publisher : 
Blunden. (Cape. 


Pu SBLISHERS are .a readily- maligned race—not unnaturally, 
perhaps, since their business is occupied with about the most 
sensitive and self-centred of all classes of humanity. Never- 
theless, the records of authorship bear witness to many 
happy and helpful alliances between the man of brains and 
the man of commerce; and the story of John Taylor, and 
his partner, James Augustus Hessey, now so _ intimately 
and so charmingly retold by Mr. Edmund Blunden, may 
well rank among the pleasantest of its kind. Their praises 
were sung by famous men, who had cause to know the truth. 
De Quincey acclaimed them as “ both hospitable and friendly 
men, with cultivated minds,’ whose terms to authors were 
** ultra-munificent.””. Richard Hengist Horne declared (rather 
exuberantly) that “* they were the only publishers who ever 
accepted a book upon the sheer account of its merit”; 
Coleridge commended them as “‘ one of the most respectable 
Houses in London, men of high estimation as tradesmen, 
and really of a very superior order as men.” Laudari a 
laudatis is an enviable destiny ; but a frank, sympathetic 


_ narrative, which gives the reader opportunity to judge for 
_ himself, is a more convincing tribute than all the eulogy 
' of contemporary enthusiasm. 


This evidence Mr. Blunden 
supplies in a book of very careful workmanship, rare literary 
It is a book that 
will be highly prized by all who are interested in the by-ways 
of literature in the golden dawn of the Romantic Revival. 
John Taylor was, no doubt, the stronger influence in the 
fortunes of the firm, which started business on its own account, 
at 93 Fleet Street, in the year 1806, when Taylor himself 
was no more than 25 years old. Young as he was, however, 
he had been accustomed to books from his cradle. His 
father was a provincial bookseller with a sound taste in liter- 
ature; and he himself had read voraciously and with wise 
Like’ most publishers in’ that ‘period, the firm 
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Sunday Times 


ANNOUNCES THE FOURTH ANNUAL 


BOOK EXHIBITION 


“for all who love 
and delight in good books” 


* 


DORLAND HALL 
LOWER REGENT ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


November 2nd -16th 
NEW BOOKS sie, romied pubs 


lishers will reflect every phase of modern literature. The 
books may be examined at will and purchased if desired. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Practical demonstrations will begivenonthe ground floor. 


LIBRARY of LIVING BOOKS 


So great was the interest aroused by last year’s classified 

exhibit that increased space has been allotted this year. 

The books,,arranged under subjects, have been selected 
with the utmost care by competent authorities. 


TALKS BY AUTHORS = 


daily there will be talks by well-known authors in the 
Lecture Theatre. Full list of speakers will appear in 
the “ Sunday Times ” and “ Daily Telegraph.” 


A FILM ABOUT BOOKS 


“Chapter and Verse,” the National Book Council’s 

sound film produced by Paul Rotha, vividly portrays 

the creation of books and emphasises their importance. 

Famous authors appear in the film, which will be shown 
three times a day at 12.30, 3.30 and 7.0. 


OPEN DAILY (Sundays excepted) NOON 


to 8 p.m. Extension to 9 p.m. Wednesdays and the 
final day. 


ADMISSION 1/- (After 6 p.m. 6d.) Season 


Tickets 3/6. Tickets may be obtained in advance from 
Booksellers at 9d. each. 
Light refreshments at popular prices will be obtainable 
at the Exhibition. 


ORGANISED WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


* 








‘HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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started business as booksellers, and only by degrees launched 
out into imdependent publishing. When they did, they 
chose for quality, and stood by their choice. Within a few 
years their list contained the.names of Keats, Clare, Darley 
Hood, Reynolds, Cary, Landor, Allan Cunningham, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, de Quincey and Carlyle. They bought 
the London Magazine from Robert Baidwin and his partners, 
and Taylor edited it. Taylor himself wrote a vital book 
on the authorship Of the ‘‘ Letters of* Junius,” béing one of 
the first critics to turn the searchlight upon Sir Philip Francis. 
There hung about the office of the firm a refreshing air of 
book-knowledge and sound taste, which was yet the more 
acceptable for the genial flow of human sympathy which 
inspired even the most difficult bargain. 

Mr. Blunden tells the story of Taylor’s benevolent friendship 
to such needy authors as Keats and Clare with even justice 
to both parties. For things did not always run smoothly ; 
the authors sometimes forgot their cause for gratitude, and 
the publisher stiffened under a sense of depreciation. Clare, 
who was, to be sure, on the verge of insanity, gave Taylor 
grave reason for offence; Lamb called him- rude . names, 
in a moment of irritable haste; Landor offered him the 
Insult Direct, in full Landorian panoply. In such cir- 


cumstances it was not perhaps surprising if Taylor’s customary. 


urbanity was blown to the winds, and he retorted with ready 
interest. To many readers the most attractive pages in this 
always attractive story will be those in which Mr. Blunden 
holds so steadily the balance of debit and credit between 
the mistaken and mistaking malcontents. It may well have 
been that Taylor was quick to resent a wrong, especially 
when his own conseienee was innocent of injustice, and his 
memory heavy with benefits forgot. He never minded 
backing his opinion and losing (he lost over £100 apiece on 
the carly editions of Endymion and Lamia); he was always 
ready with his purse, when an. author found himself in 
straits. But when an old friend misjudged his own integrity 
of purpose, he seems to have lost touch with taet; in Mr. 
Blunden’s own telling phrase, he became ‘‘a strange blend 
of official rectitude and unofficial vagueness; he irritated 











The 


BROTHERS ASHKENAZI 
I. J. SINGER 


8s. 6d. net 


A great novel. 


‘* Abundance of life, of harsh and_ restless 
energy undeniably impressive ”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 


HANS FALLADA 
OLD HEART GOES ON 
A JOURNEY 

A novel 7s. 6d. net 


“‘ This engaging and often exciting story ”’ 
—-The Times 


i DECORATE MY HOME 


DEREK PATMORE 
Iilustrated 8s. 6d. net 


Intimate and practical advice by an expert on 
decorating and modern taste. 


BEEEEEE PUTNAM BEBEeRee 


ae 


his authors, and discredited his own generous nature, Iti 
indeed a common fault among the noble-hearted, and * 
Blunden sums up his strength and weakness in a Pregnas 
paragraph : } es ; 


“ Out of those confusions he emerges as the man who more t} 
anyone else among the publishers of his day placed his resource. 
the disposal of genius in distress ; he did so when he was youy a 
Keats, and throughout the rest ef his life he befriended Clare’ h 
those episodes which do not yield quite so elear a ring, may it na 
be considered that sheer exhatistion played some part ; that th 
obscurity in which he’ sometimes left his inténtions or operation 
concerning his authors was less a matter of permanent characte 
than of an idealism overburdened and a daily life subject to rl 
many things at once?” 


ARTHUR Wavcr, 


Mallarmé 


Poems. By Stéphane Mallarmé. Translated by Roger By 
With commentaries by . Charles Mauron.. (Chatto and 
Windus. - 7s. 6d.) , 


IN his excellent introduction to this book M. Charles Maur 
distinguishes the various kinds ‘of difficulty which make 
Mallarmé’s poems obscure. There is, first, the intention] 
ambiguity of statement which, without defining its object, 
expresses, in one and the same phrase, various and some. 
times contradictory impressions of it; thus often while 
we grasp the effect of the poem we tantalisingly do not know 
what it is about. Secondly, there is the desire to give pre. 
cisely the musical effect of what is expressed, by a melodic 
line which can only be preserved at the cost of conventional 
grammar and syntax. Thirdly, there is the difficulty that 
this poetry of the ambiguous, the atmospheric, has also to be 
the medium of extremely sophisticated but precise ideas, 
These in themselves give his poems a formidable obscurity; 
for English readers there is the added obstacle that this 
obscurity has to be penetrated through a language at best 
only imperfectly known. The great merit of these transla- 
tions and commentaries is that they remove many of the 
difficulties which are not inherent in ‘the poems themselves; 
we hope that after reading ‘this book some of our English 
critics who have condemned Mallarmé for lack of meaning 
will admit that their condemnation is a confession of ignorance 
rather than a judgement of Mallarmé. 

In his commentaries. M. Mauron. has <onfined himself as 
much as possible to, explaining particular difficulties of style, 
grammar and symbolism, One example perhaps will suffice 
to show how useful he can be to the general reader. M’ 
introduire dans ton histoire is not obviously obscene, yet 
the obscenity, so precise, is essential to the poem which follows. 
In his introduction he supplements these particular explana- 
tions with an equally useful general account ; his analysis of 
the tension in Mallarmé- between sterility (the blank paper, 
Hérodias, la froideur -stérile dw métal) and the sensuality, 
creativeness, even adventurousness of the objective world 
(the Faun, la Fée au chapeau de clarié, le chant des matelots), 
and of the dréam world supported by ‘these two poles is 
perhaps as good a summary as can be given of the main 
theme of Mallarmé’s work, often, moreover, assumed rather 
than directly expressed and yet the foundation of his claim 
to greatness. 

Roger Fry’s translations have the same merit of making 
their originals more easily accessible. They are not substi- 
tutes but guides, and are perhaps more of an intellectual 
than a poetical achievement. Yet they follow their originals 
so closely, faithful not only to their words but to their pattern, 
that they are almost capable of standing alone (especially, 
for instance, the translation of Angoisse). Only a ‘certain 
clumsiness and heaviness, occasionally a falsely literary 
effect, mar them. In such exact translation one is surprised 
to find such a variant as ‘* October's tender, pale and pure 
Azur” for “ L’Azur aitendri d‘Octobre pdle et pur”: the 
omission of a comma after “ gardens” im the same poem 
(p. 51) must be due to carelessness. The translations never 
outrage the original; they faithfully and exactly reproduce 
them ; all that they lack is something Roger Fry would net 
have claimed for himself——that exquisite technical brilliance, 4 
virtuosity which enabled Mallarmé to capture the charm of 
the art he desired to imitate, the art of “ le Chinois, au coeur. 


’ Umpide et fin. Goronwy REES. 
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1905-1936 


THE SECOND VOLUME 


LORD 
HOWARD’ 


THEATRE 
OF LIFE 


including his diplomatic reminiscences 
as British Ambassador in Stockholm, 
Madrid and Washington 








THE FIRST VOLUME 


1863.1905 


Illustrated, 21/- net each volume 
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METHUEN 
THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


E. ALLISON PEERS 
THE BEST-SELLING BOOK ON SPAIN 


‘For this lucid and impartial book British 
students of Spanish affairs—and of democratic 
problems generally—cannot be too grateful.’ 

—Times. 


10s. 6d. 





net 


LEARN AND LIVE 


W. WILLIAMS (Secretary of British Insti- 
tute ~“ Adult Education) and A. E, HEATH 
(Professor of Philosophy, University College, 
Swansea). 


‘A remarkable piece of contemporary social history. 
It gives the consumer’s view of adult education for 
the first time. The rank-and-file have recorded why 
they seek further knowledge, what they get out of 
it, how it affects their work, their homes, their 
attitude to politics and society. They have answered 
honestly. Their stories have the ring of truth; they 
are also profoundly moving.’—Star. 

‘A most valuable guide for those who teach adult 
students.—SrorM JAMESON in the Schoolmaster. 


5s. Od. net 


GLADSTONE TO HIS WIFE 
Edited by A. TILNEY BASSETT. 


The correspondence between Gladstone and_ his 
wife. A notable contribution to the history of events, 
political and social, during the nineteenth century. 


15s. Od. net 


PEACE OFFERING 


ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON. 


The result of conversations on the subject of Peace 
between this brilliant young author and a number ot 
well-known men, including Lloyd George, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Noel Coward, Lord Lytton, Beverley 


Nichols. 
5s. Od. net 


ONCE YOUR ENEMY 


HEINRICH HAUSER (translation by Norman 
GULLICK). 
; ‘This is a horrifying book, all the more so because 
it is sincere. For an understanding of the Third Realm 
this book is most valuable.—Manchester Guardian. 


10s. 6d. 


RICHARD FREUND. 

A journalist of intétnational reputation forecasts 
probable lines of development in Europe, Asia and 
America. A truly comprehensive guide to the politi- 
cal world as it is to-day, and as it will be to-morrow. 

10s. 6d. net 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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The Angrian Cycle 


The Shakespeare Head Bronté. 
writings of Charlotte and Patrick Branwell Bronté. 
Blackwell. 15s.) 

Tuts sumptuous and substantial volume of the Shakespeare 

Head Bronté is devoted to the unpublished literary output 

in prose and verse of Charlotte and Branwell Bronté from 

the vears 1829 to 1834, when Charlotte was between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen, her brother being a year younger. 

It is not their complete output for those years, and does not 

include stories such as Charlotte’s The Green Dwarf (1833) 

which was published exactly a century later, but it gives 

among other facsimiles her story The Spell, which was pub- 
lished in 1931. and Branwell’s The Wool is Rising, with the 
introductory poem The Angrian Welcome, once attributed to 

Charlotte. These facsimiles will not lure the reader, however 

enthusiastic a Brontéite, to attempt their perusal, for they 

are scarcely decipherable. 

The contents of this volume belong to the ‘ Angrian 
Cycle.” of which the romantic origin, so far from being 
lost in mystery, is attested in detail by both its authors. 
On June 5th, 1826, their father returned from Leeds 
with a box of twelve wooden soldiers for his son. The 
girls had already gone to bed, but next morning Branwell 
brought these to their bedroom. Charlotte snatched up one, 
exclaiming, * This is the Duke of Wellington”: he was 
“the prettiest and the tallest and the most perfect in every 
part.” Emily appropriated another which she christened 
““Gravey ~~: Anne’s was * Waiting Boy,” and Branwell's 
personal choice (though they were all his) was ** Buonaparte.” 
Instantly the children’s ** play. Young Men, was established.” 
It was, says Charlotte, * the first of the great plays that are 
not kept secret.” Great, indeed, it was, for from it sprang 
the whole Angrian Cycle of which the verse and prose is not 
vet completely published. There were other secret plays : 
* Bed-plavs,” we read, “mean secret plays,” and we may 
conjecture that these were stories the girls told each other 
when lights were out. (Mrs. Gaskell, it may be noticed, 
failing to decipher the minute script, transcribed ‘ Best 


‘ On Thursday 
HUTCHINSON 


publish 2 important books 


CHESTERTON’s 


Autobiography 


A revelation of G.K.C., the man; interspersed 
with anecdotes and charming pen pictures of 


Miscellaneous and unpublished 


(Basil 

















contemporary poets and prose writers, with a 

special section devoted to Belloc Illus 10/6 

N.B.— J /icre is still time to secure a First Edition 
biography 

Sir Ian Malcolm wrote of Vok.1: “A veritable 





‘Cavalcade ’ of interesting and dramatic episodes 
and personalities "—Evy Standard 
Illustrated Fach volume 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 





————— 


plays mean secret plays.” ‘ Bed * is the correct Teadin 

This first play, Young Men, did not take substantia] 
on paper for three vears, but in 1829 its sequels and expansion 
began to assume colossal proportions. It is impossible N 
follow the course of it with precision, for the whim Of the 
writers constantly remodelled and repeopled it: — jt Was 4 
gigantic improvisation of infinite variety composed at top 
speed. Roughly the Twelve (soldiers) sailed to West Afticg 
and founded the Angrian State. The Duke of Wellingto, 
and his family were the chief personages, Lord Douro, Duke 
of Zamorna and King of Angria, being his eldest son, and 
Lord Albert Charles Florian Wellesley (one of Charlotte's 
noms de plume) a chief chronicler. 

Emily and Anne at first had places in the story, being amony 
the Chief Genii, who guarded the adventurers, as Emmii and 
Annii, but they soon seceded and founded for themselves the 
Kingdom of Angora, peopled with Gondals, leaving Charlot. 
and Branwell in Angria. Figures of superhuman mould ar 
tentatively sketched: Zamorna’s Prime Minister, the Eay 
of Northangerland who was “ one of the best ‘boxers on recon, 
though now a little disabled by that tormenting complaint, 
Angina Pectoris, from long continued exertion.” His wife. 
the astonishing Zenobia, was the most learned woman of ber 
age: she launched into unbridled excesses of passion, and as 
a boxer could spar with her husband, bare-knuckled with 
rings glittering on her fingers. It was no wonder that her 
blows “ tingled.”... To Branwell and Charlotte their 
inventions were more vivid than any experiences on this 
dull earth. When she was busy at Miss Wooler’s school 
Branwell continued the amazing drama, and Charlotte, 
sick with anxiety, wrote to know whether he had irretrievably 
killed the Duchess of Zamorna. Wars and_ revolutions 
shook the Kingdom, and never did the invention nor the 
magnificent gusto fail, nor the stupendous rage and rate of 
production falter. 

It is idle to suppose that any student of juvenile verse 
and prose would have got far in the deciphering of these 
microscopic manuscripts had the authorship been unknown, 
But it was known and that makes all the difference. Charlotte's 
verse whether here or in the 1846 volume never amounts to 
much ; her talent lay solely and superbly in prose, and this 
early spate of production shows how swiftly that talent, 
purged of its extempore exuberance, soared into .itsheights, 
Perhaps even the pietists, who, confusing art with morals, 
assert that Branwell never wrote a line of verse that was not 
doggerel, nor of prose that was worth anything, may be led 
to reconsider their verdict if they read his contributions. It 
may help them if they remember how much of his verse ofa 
slightly later date was long cherished as among the most 


admired poems by Emily. E. F. Benson, 


Animals 


Apes and Monkeys. By E.G. Boulenger. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Jubilee and her Mother. By Lorna Lewis. (Hamish Hanal. 
ton. 5s.) ; 

Interviewing Animals. By Dr. Bastian Schmid. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Animal Life of. Yesterday and Today. By J. Morewood 
Dowsett. (Grayson and Grayson, 12s. 6d.) 
Aut four books are concerned to satisfy the desire for stories 
about animals, whether mythical or not, which is so strong that 
we can even enjoy conversation with a rival pet-owner. Of 
the four, Apes and Monkeys, by the Director of the Zoo 
Aquarium, gives the most rational kind of interest and 
information, and the one on Jubilee (mainly for children, 
but too coy for nice children, though it has attractive photo- 
graphs) gives the least. In the other two the German author 
comes out better than the Englishman. Both chatter about 
how mysterious it is that their pets should be so charming, 
but Dr. Schmid has made serious and useful attempts to find 
out what powers they have, while Mr. Dowsett’s serious side 
is to tell us how he hates the human race for being so horrid 
to animals. He has decided that it is all right to get injections 
from horses to cure snake-bite, but by and large he will fight 
* vivisection.” That is, if you consider the result and ignore 
Mr. Dowsett’s feelings (and there has been an alarming 
spread of propaganda against ‘ vivisection ” recently), he is 
a practical man; he can see that he failed to stop the cure for 
snake-bite, but he still has a chance to stop the cure for cancer. 
Even the talk against bullfighting, a much more plausible 
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« |. At the end of my first 
year as an Annuitant may I 
express my sincere gratitude to 
the G.BJ., and I wish I could 
give you all some idea of what 
the help has meant to me. 
Although I have to battle with 
rather poor health, nothing 
seems to matter now, and I did 
not realise there was so much 
peace to be had in the world. 
... I always dreaded charity, 
but the sympathy and real kind- 
ness behind your gifts takes all 
the sting away... .” 





Here is a letter from an Annuitant. 
What volumes she writes in so few lines. 


“T always dreaded charity ... 
takes all the sting away.” What 
two words are less fitted to be 
coupled together than charity and 
sting ? 


Charity means Love—not just subserib- 
ing to a Cause, but real unselfish love 
shown practically towards someone worse 
off than oneself, 
Will you give a concrete example 
of that love, by helping us to bring 
similar happiness to others who 
are waiting ? Send your cheque 
to-day. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“THIS MONTH OF MUSIC” 


Our new magazine, giving review of the latest 
records and lists of all the month's releases 
has ‘proved an unqualified success. The Nov- 
ember issue is now ready—even more interest- 
ing—telling you which recorés to hear—which 
to avoid. H you are not already on our mail- 
ing list, fill in the second section of the coupon 
and copies will be sent to you, 


IMHUE 


AT YOUR SERVICE 












Read what the“ Wireless World ” 


SUPREME TECHNICAL RADIO JOURNAL 
OF EUROPE 


says about our FREE SERVICE SYSTEM 


HE. ** Wireless World *’ must receive details of scores 

of service systems during the year. That it should 
report so favourably on our own plan is added proof 
of the outstandingly generous offer we are making to 
set-buyers. We repeat:—* The scheme contains no 
nebulous promises that are bound to be unsatisfactory 
to both buyer and seller.” And again: “ The conditions 
under which the vouchers may be used seem eminently 
fair and equitable.” 
Get to know more about these vouchers—if it is not 
convenient to call at Imhof House, post in the coupon below for 
free specimen copies. It puts you under no obligation, but it 
certainly guarantees your satisfaction and gives you a chance of 
saving £2.5.0 of your money. 


TELEVISION ... Imhof’s lead again—first to give demonstrations— 
first in delivery. Fix an appointment to see for yourself that the latest models 
are a worth-while and practicable proposition. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., Imhof House, 112-116 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 5344. 








COUPON. Please send me a specimen copy of your free | ORCHESTRAL 
Ce» FUT ss 
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service vouchers. INSTRUMENTAL 





Also a copy of your magazine, “ This Month of Music.” CramBer Music 











(I am particularly interested in the following types of music. OPERATIC 
Please place ticks in the appropriate boxes. : 

’ — ) | CHORAL 
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case, goes wrong on him; he has the impudence to call mata- 
dors cowards. When animals are made idols they make a 
bad religion. But I have no doubt he is right about the 
camel, which he says goes better when properly treated even 
though it refuses to be loved... _ 

There are two large topies raised by these books: about 
what powers the animals have, and whether this tells us 
anything about our own limits ; secondly, about that queer 
shift of the mind of Europe in the Renaissance, from viewing 
man as a fallen angel to viewing him as the most triumphant 
of the animals. Anybody can see that we are like animals, 
but the theological issue comes with the question whether 
the dividing line is sharp or blurred. You want, therefore, 
to know who had scen live apes, at what time, and what he 
made of them; Mr. Boulenger has the essential information, 
though one would like more. Monkeys are absent from the 
modern heraldry of the Boy Scouts, but in 1303 the Fitz- 
geralds had some kind of monkey big enough to carry a child 
out of a burning house, if you believe the story about their 
coat of arms. Otherwise living apes arrive in Europe later 
than you expect, hardly at all till the nineteenth century ; 
though the Prince of Orange had a chimpanzee, the only ape 
that kisses, in 1641, and a travel book in 1670 believed that 
apes walking erect were used as general slaves in Abyssinia, 
and the English had a fair account of Pongo the gorilla from 
a captive called Martell in 1698, whe was copied by Buffon. 
I doubt if you could argue -that these creatures startled us 
into a change of thought. When we saw them we were ready 
for them; for instance, when Descartes said that animals 
were machines the important thing was the publicity given 
to the question, not the wrong answer that he gave. 

One baffling point about animal intelligence is that a creature 
can often do the more difficult of two things first’; but we are 
like that ourselves. There seems strong evidence that 
** intelligence ” of any sort varies a great deal with individuals 
within one species. Dr. Schmid has some interesting attempts 
to prove direction-sense in dogs, not quite watertight because 
you don’t know how far the dog had gone hunting round the 
house it returned to. But anyway the question here is of a 
distinct sense, not of intelligence ; there seems no reason 
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against believing that migratory birds and in a less degre 
dogs can use the electricity of their bodies as a rough com, 
The fascinating theory that primitive tribes cannot unde 
photographs or paintings, only linedrawings:as in the Work 
of cavemen, seems now to be given up; so one can comforts 
admit that Dr. Schmid’s Howler Monkey could Pick? oy: 
pictures of the carrot, its favourite vegetable. He ingig, 
that nearly all creatures except insects can be tamed, and Whik 
it is not.clear what rosy opinion he means to base on this, yj 
a_pet python is certainly a curious object if you start, 
Instincts. acquired through the Survival of the. Fittest. } 
looks as if the scientists will get to understand men soon 
than they will animals. 
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, Holy Despotism 


Salvation Dynasty. By Brian Lunn. (Hodge. 12s. 6d.) 





HavinG watched, more or less keenly, the progress of the 
Salvation Army since its enlistment, I have read Mr, Lunn’ 
book with great interest. The story is indeed an amazin 
one. At starting, the movement had to face ridicule, con. 
tempt, indignation, and savage persecution. Salvationist 
were beaten and stoned in the streets, and were then punished 
by the magistrates for their sufferings. A Huxley derided 








their ‘* Corybantic Christianity,” and The Times amused 
itself by enclosing General Booth’s title in sarcastic inyerte 


commas. A few Gamaliels remonstrated ; this counsel or 
work might be of God, and it was prudent to leave it alone, 
but the persecutions went on. 

Within a few years there was a marvellous change. The 
converts were reckoned by millions ; the Army had invaded 
more than fifty nations; the General was a_ potentate 
treating on equal terms with Governments; King Edward 
was conversing with him as man to man; his travels were 
like royal progresses ; and Oxford was honouring itself by 
giving him its D.C.L. degree. The history of so portentous 
a transformation cannot but be worth study. 

That history, if told in full, would take many volumes; 
for the Army has innumerable departments. Primarily a 





— 
religious mission, it has become also a vast organisation for 

social work, and its activities are world-wide. Mr. Lun § — 
does not attempt to describe all these ramifications. He 
sympathises, as every decent man must sympathise, with § ,,ma 
the religious side: whatever one’s theological views may be, § ,, 7. 
it is impossible not to recognise that Salvation Army con- With 
versions represent a moral gain of inestimable worth. He J gaiion 
also admires the immense social service the Army has done. 

He shows unstinted if discriminating admiration for the J great s 
personal character of the General and his great and _ noble ; 
wife. But his chief interest, as his title indicates, is in the § "” 9) 
dynastie aspect of the rule: which has been at once the B Missi 
Army’s strength and its weakness. The General, to put it 
plainly, was a despot. He began his career under a despotic J 4 dea: 
minister, Samuel Dunn of Nottingham; and, though he broke 

with him, he never ceased to admire him, and, when he wees . 
became independent, imitated him. Nothing was to cramp place 


his autocracy. He refused thousands of pounds when he 
thought the gift might mean some share of control to the 
giver; and no offer of aid, whether from a Church or from 
a man, was welcome that curtailed in any degree his royal 
prerogative. As for his subordinates, they received orders, 
and had to obey them. All the funds were in his name. 

This, in strong hands, meant efficiency ;~ and much of the 
Army’s success was due to it. But it had its defects: and 
Mr. Lunn shows those defects clearly. Even in Booth’s 
lifetime there were rebellions and secessions. When he died, 
the evils became manifest. 

There is no more pathetic story—Mr. Lunn tells it clearly 
and well—than that of Bramwell Booth, a well-meaning and 
honest man, in a position too great for him, a ‘* liméd soul,” 
the more engaged the more he struggled. His own family 
turned against him. Well-meant efforts were made to save 
lum; but they were vain in face of the obstinacy of weakness. 
Resignation was the obvious course; but he was unable 
even to resign; he seems to have fancied that he could not 
legally do so, Meanwhile, in view of the terrible catastrophe 
menacing the Army, the officers made up their minds, and 
reluctantly passed the vote for deposition. Tor his successor, 
they went outside the family. E. E. Kevwert. 
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,marvelled at the view of the Sabi Valley... 
“With Chipinga as a base they made trips to the mission 
sations at Selinda and Chikore. At the latter they saw the 
great sacrificial tree of grisly reputation and marvelled at the 
tiew of the Sabi valley three thousand feet below. The Selinda 
Mission is at the top of an isolated mountain ... covered with 


a dense forest of particularly fine 






trees... ° Selinda’ means ** The 





place of watching’ .” 
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Dons and Beaks 


Death at the President’s Lodging. By MichaelInnes. (Gollancz. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Bury Him Darkly. By Henry Wade. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Man Overboard. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Where is Barbara Prentice ? By Miles Burton. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Uncounted Hour. ‘By Warner Allen. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Ghost It Was. By Richard Hull. (Faber and Faber. 7s: 

Deathblow Hill. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. (Gollancz. 7s. 

The Tangled Miracle. By Huxley Hearne. (Nelson. 7s. 

Middle Class Murder. By Bruce Hamilton. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) 

This Man is Dangerous. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Dons and beaks, there is no doubt about it, make capital 
murderers. Fiction, crime-fiction in particular, has accus- 
tomed us to the highly spiced dishes of malice and un- 
charitableness served up at High Tables, to the steamy 
atmosphere of sedition and privy conspiracy pervading 
Common Rooms. In actual fact, all the blood feloniously 
spilt in our academies of learning during: the last hundred 
years would probably go into a medium-sized ewer. But 
that is unimportant. The tradition is the thing; and detec- 
tion-writers are only following in the irreproachable steps of 
Lord Tennyson, who—it will be remembered—spoke of 
** don or devil” in the same breath. 

Mr. Innes, postulating a university midway between 
Oxford and Cambridge—at Bletchley, to be precise—kills off 
Dr. Umpleby, President of St. Anthony’s, and surrounds the 
corpse with bones. The Fellows of this college are very 
strong on anthropology : so Inspector Appleby has plenty of 
suspects to start with. Appleby, by the way, is a graduate of 
St. Anthony’s, and quite one of the most intelligent, charming 
and cultured detectives on the books. He needs to be, too: 
for he is pitting his wits against some of the most formidable 
brains in England, and—as we learn in the sequel—half the 
Common Room have something to conceal. Death at the 
President’s Lodging is the most brilliant first novel I have had 
the luck to read. It is perhaps too complicated to become a 
classic in this genre. But Mr. Innes commands such a 
battery of wit, subtlety, learning and psychological pene- 
tration that he blows almost all opposition clean out of the 
water. 

Our next three writers reintroduce us to the rigours of the 
game. They are solid, painstaking, and masters of their 
craft. Bury Him Darkly opens with burglary in a jeweller’s 
shop and the killing of a night-watchman. The case is put in 
charge of Chief Inspector Burr ; but before long he disappears, 
and little doubt is left that he has been murdered, too. The 
veteran crime-fan will not have much difficulty in laying his 
hand on those responsible ; but he will be clever indeed if he 
breaks down the alibis which give Superintendent Fraser and 
Inspector Poole so much trouble. The personalities of these 
three detectives are brought out with great skill: the author 
is more successful with them than with his suspects. Mr. Wade 
knows all there is to be known about the detail of police work ; 
it is this which makes his- book so absorbing and enables us 
to follow him through a maze of alibis that, in the hands of 
most writers, would become insufferably tedious. In Man 
Overboard Chief-Inspector French co-operates again with those 
smart Ulster policemen, Rainey and McClung, whom the 
reader met in Sir John Magill’s Last Journey. The plot 
hinges upon a group of scientists who have invented a method 
of rendering petrol inert and re-transforming it: this, by 
eliminating all danger of fire, is clearly the invention af the 
century and worth untold money. Pratt, a representative of 
an English firm, is sent over to Ireland to test the invention. 
On the way back he disappears, and later his body is picked 
out of the sea. The Coroner’s Jury plumps for suicide : but 
Jater it is made evident that Pratt had stolen the formula 
and been murdered. To criticise Mr. Croft’s construction is 
ulmost as unseemly as to suggest a flaw in a Rolls-Royce 
engine: I should have thought, however, that post-mortem 
examination of the dead man’s lungs would have revealed the 
method of the crime ; and the number of possible suspects is 
tco severely limited. Mr. Burton presents us with a piece of a 
ycman’s fur coat found on an engine’s buffer anid her handbag 
concealed in a pile of sleepers, and asks us to find the corpse. 
Barbara Prentice, a spiteful gossip, disappears so thoroughly 
that Inspector Arnold and Desmond Merrion, though they 
have different theories of the murderer’s identity, take 306 


a 


pages to find the body. The most promising suspect Seems t, 
be Dr. Prentice, her husband, a rough-tongued, prick} 

: y 
fellow for whom the reader is made to feel a covert Sympathy 
throughout. Mr. Burton is always ingenious and ligne. 
here, paying greater attention to character and background, 
he has written his best book. 

Mr. Warner Allen, joint author with Mr. E. C. Bentley of 
Trent’s Own Case, now performs a solo with great Virtuosity 
He reminds us of Mr. Bentley at several points ; there is the 
same whimsicality, the same mercilessness in expo 
humanity’s more despicable traits, and the same Posing of 
evil deeds against a background of good living, 
the “uncounted hour *’—the hour gained when clocks are 
put back for winter time—Sir Godric Fitzwaren dies g 
gas-poisoning, But for the known character of the dead 
man, and a too clever improvisation on the part of a murderer 
it would have passed for suicide. But Puck, an eccentric 
journalist, finally brings the criminal to book, sacrificing 
his own life in the process. Sir Godric’s exotic wife, he 
Jover, and several unsavoury financiers fall in turn undy 
suspicion, ‘To create the surprise of his dénouement, Mp 
Warner comes perilously near to suppressio veri; but just, 
I think, avoids it. Mr. Hull continues to exercise his remark. 
able talent for the creation of wholly unpleasant characters, 
James Warrenton, a mean-spirited old millionaire, who buys 
his books by the ton and bullies his relatives by the hour, 
has taken up spiritualism. He buys a ghost—or, to be more 
accurate, a haunted mansion. This gives his relatives ap 
opportunity to impose upon him and discredit each other in 
his eyes; an opportunity they are not slow to scize. His 
nephew, Arthur, dresses up as the ghost, only to be pushed 
off the haunted tower by the real ghost. Or was it? Mr, 
Fenby, representing the Departed Spirits Association, resents 
this slur upon the good name of his clientéle : his investigations 
finally expose the murderer, but not before James Warrenton 
himself has gone the same way. A sprightly (in the ancient 
and the modern sense) tale, though not up to Mr. Hulls 
best. 

Deathblow Hill is below Miss Taylor’s usual standard. Both 
her wit and her construction seem a bit tired. The story 
opens excitingly enough with a feud between the two branches 
of the Howes family, each of which believes that the other 
has got hold of the hidden fortune of the late Bellamy Howes, 
There is also a plague of yellow silk handkerchiefs : Tabitha 
Newell is followed by an unknown man wearing one, anda 
wave of garrotting ensues. After that, however, the tale 
flags; and Asey Mayo is only a blurred reproduction of his 
real self. Mr. Hearne is to be congratulated on inventing an 
original murder-setting. Mrs. Agatha Weir, founder and 
high-priestess of the Assumptionist cult, believes that when 
she dies she will be carried bodily up to heaven like Elijah. 
A temple is built, with a roofless tower to facilitate her ascent; 
and sure enough, on the night fixed for this miracle, she disap- 
pears. Mortimer Hood, a celebrated scientist and exposer 
of fake-spiritualism, is called in; in due course he proves 
that Mrs. Weir’s disappearance was caused by human agency, 
I hope we shall hear more of Mr. Hearne and Mortimer 
Hood. 

Middle Class Murder is one of the best realist crime-stories 
that has come my way. The growing determination of Tim 
IXennedy, a popular and successful dentist, to kill his invalid 
wife; the last-minute abandonment of one attempt and 
the horrifying success of the second; Kennedy’s gradual 
deterioration under blackmail—for his secret has become 
known to one other person; his desperate efforts to rid 
himself of his tormentor :—all this is developed with quite 
unusual psychological insight and factual plausibility. It is 
seldom that a crime-novel arouses in the reader pity for a 
victim and horror of a murderer. But Mr. Hamilton writes 
so well that, paradoxically, it sometimes costs us quite an 
effort to turn over the page and read on. Finally, let me 
recommend a yery slick, well-constructed, and really thrilling 
“ thriller.” This Man is Dangerous tells of the importation 
of American gangsters and their methods into England. 
It is an idea that has been used before, but never with such 
conviction and such authentic dialogue. These gangsters 
are opérating the kidnapping racket and have worked out 4 
plot to “ snatch” the daughter of a millionaire, They are 
foiled in theend by a G.-man, 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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When vitality is low 
sit is so often among little ones in the 
homes of the very poor in East London, 


+ js a wonderful boon to give them 
, good breakfast, so that they may 
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satisfied. 

We plan to 
feed 53,000 
this winter. 
Will you pay 
for 80> That 
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CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
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“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 

of the Mission, sent free on application, Full 

of fascinating articles and pictures of East 
End Life, 
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“Dear Sir, 


My fiancé has almost every merit 
agirl can look for, but, alas! his chin is 
worse than a nutmeg- 
grater. Well, I mean it 
looks /Jike a nutmeg- 
grater but feels worse. Can you suggest any 
remedy, skort of breaking our engagement ? 

Yours, 
Constant Reader.” 





Certainly We Can, 

It is obvious that the gentleman needs something far 
mote efficient than ordinary shaving soap. Ask him to use 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. It was made for smoothing 
down such obstacles in the path of true love. Men who used 
to swear at their razors now swear by 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream instead, Itdoes 
them much more good. And there’s a 
special antiseptic in it that’s quite delight- 
ful. There’s sure to be a Chemist some- 
where near who’s equally sure to stock the 


BlG eighteenpenny tube... bestinvestment 
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oO those to whom it is second nature 
to do a good turn, the Church 
Army appeals on behalf of men, 
women and children needing a new 
start in life. The task of turning sad- 
ness into gladness is indeed a happy 
one—will you take a turn? 

Please send your gift to: Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston St., London, IV.1. 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


Windless Sky. By Fritz Faulkner. (Hogarth Press. . 7s. 6d.) 
Old Heart Goes on a Journey. By Hans Fallada. Translated 
by Eric Sutton. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Antigua, Penny, Puce. By Robert Graves. (Seizin Press. 
Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The King Sees Red. By Anthony Bertram. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
For a fastidious artist the novel is. the least promising of 
forms—it has such a spreading tendency, its very nature 
seems to be. formlessness. Modern writers have found a 
safe remedy in confining it within a pattern of Time, Ulysses 
and Mrs. Dalloway offering the. convenient structure of a 
single day. In Windless Sky this has been reduced to the 
limit of -what appear to be not more than a few moments. 
The scene is the household and estate of the Hedman family, 
who dominate a river-settlenient somewhere in the backwoods 
of America about .sixty years ago; and , the ‘moments of 
time from. which the story depends oceur shortly after supper 
one autumn evening. Lewis Hedman, the father, is away 
at the fairs in Frederickstown. . Karl, the first-born—* the 
Priest,” as he is known for his religious fanaticism— is waiting 
for the family to assemble for the ceremony of prayers. 
Upstairs-the mother matingers in bed to escape the revolting 
performance. A female cousin, between whom and_ the 
Priest a sinister affection is hinted at, is sent to fetch the 
mother, who will not stir. Upstairs also, Emma the second 
daughter, a moral outcast, sits at her. window waiting. In 
despair she sees her loved brother William ride away through 
the woods, breaking his dangerous promise to take her to her 
lover. William comes to the inn where the lover is waiting, 
the. bastard son of a squatter, a-‘* woods-colt,” William's 
greatest friend. When he sees that William has arrived 
without Emma he retires with a singing-girl of the inn. 

From these intensely charged moments depends in retro- 
spect the history of the persons who have been linked 
in them. The whole time-scheme is extraordinarily com- 
plicated, but the only positive criticism to be made of it is 
that there are occasions when the drama loses its force 
through one’s uncertainty of the order in which certain 
events are supposed to have taken place. Mr. Faulkner's 
object seems to be to weave the story into so close a pattern 
that in any one moment the whole of the rest may be implicit. 
The theme may be discovered in the brooding memories of 
the father, as he reviews the family from which he is tem- 
porarily absent : 

‘As if light and shadow were inexplicably one, imbricated one 
upon the other; and night and daylight merging, and past and 
present not separated by a relentless flood of occurrence—he felt 
these things: they were nameless to him, but he felt their deathless- 
ness in his unrest, in his nostalgia for the long-ago, the gone.” 

To stem the “ relentless flood of occurrence,”’ transforming 
it into a deep still pool—that is what Mr. Faulkner has tried 
to do, the surface of the pool being the moment described 
above. It would require many more readings of this most 
remarkable book than a reviewer can give to discover all 
that is hidden below the surface. 

With a severely ironical plainness of address the characters 
are divided into the * good ” and the “ bad.” The * good ” 
are the fanatical attendants of the Lutheran church, grasping, 
sadistic, vindictive, the religiousness of each being shown to 
have a common source in revenge for their loss of love. 
They are all * endlessly alone.” The *‘ bad” are the wanton 
lovers, most of whom for their sins will never know what it is 
to be alone again. ‘Fhese are the two facets of complete life. 
The story is told with a kind of Biblical rhythm, and the 
nomenclature, “the first-born,” “the serving-woman,” &e., 
gives it an epic universality. It is in fact not so much the 
story of a special family as a race-myth,—a myth in which the 
race discloses its common human inheritance. Mr. Faulkner 
beth writes and thinks as a poet, and there are passages in 
which he seems to me to touch real greatness. Such is the 
seene in which the ‘** bad” sister Emma rides down. with 
her brother to her lover, and certain of her coming happiness 
prays that~her brother may one day know’ happiness tod. 
And because of its reminder of various landmarks in fiction 
I cannot forbear quoting the elder daughter's apostrophe of 
the woods-colt. 


, That may come to sound rhetorical with familiarity, 










=—— 


“ There was something terrible about him, something formi 
grand. He stood unashamed of his filth and sordid besten 
gloried in his aloneness. Nothing had power to defeat him nadie 
could reach him. It occurred to her that he was like Pe we 
and the trees of the forest and the rocks: he had been oy, 
he would exist for ever—nothing could kill him, and ghe ¢ 


tira, 
‘I like him, he is greater than I.’ ” Ought 


wae : atid 
occasional over-emphasis is the more noticeable for oon 


straint in the humour ; but all the same it is surely a note, 
be heard and marked with uncommon admiration in a fist 
novel. 

What a surprise it is to open a translation from the Germa, 
and find that the book has been published in Germany, Te 
truth is that there is nothing in Old Heart Goes on a J 
which could possibly distress that most sensitive of creatures, 
the Urwaldmensch of the modern jungle, and for robust 
readers it is just a little thin, “* Once upon a time there wx 
a Professor”... It is striking that Herr Fallada dates his 
as late as possible before the War, but not a minute late, 
One could not tell convincingly such a remote fairy-tale aboy, 
anearer world. Here is everything that is familiarly charming 
in German sentiment, warming the heart and _forbiddi 
criticism,—the dear old gentleman and his little childrey 
friends, every one of them a detective ev machina. The old 
heart’s journey is for the rescue of his god-daughter from the 
wiles of the wicked farmer who is wasting her inheritance, 
This develops into a simple fable in which the powers of good 
overcome the powers of evil, and this time the words mean 
exactly what they were created to mean, without a trace of 
Mr. Faulkner’s irony. It is a distinctly attractive tale, with 
one or two first-rate scenes: fat Farmer Tamm is authentic 
Brueghel. But the rescue-plot excites in too restless a manner, 
because we are made to feel that the values involved are in- 
portant ; and it is always a nuisance to get worked up about 
things that seem to matter, if they don’t at all. 

Antigua, Penny, Puce is, on the contrary, completely 
devoid of any pretences to values that matter. Inhuman one 
would eall it, but for its undeniable resemblance to the real 
behaviour of men, . It narrates the. life-long.feud of a brother 
and sister, Oliver and Jane, over a stamp-collection, and isa 
humorous entertainment of the very first order. The con- 
struction is perfect, the plotting diabolically ingenious ; the 
action withal almost*always within the bounds of  verisimi- 
litude. Every ‘sentence is barbed with wit, and the whole 
story a comprehensive field for satire. Particularly delightful 
is the father, who * belonged to a sermon club (just as some 
people belong to a gramophone record club) run by a retired 
clergyman. One sent in sermons and got other people's old 
sermons in exchange ’’; and Oliver’s scientific wife Edith, 
whose many inventions ineluded “ an amusing way of con 
verting a woman’s voice on the gramophone into a man’s,” 
and who died in the throes of inventing “ a dignified umbrella, 
that weighs nothing, tucks away in a purse, can’t be blown 
inside out, can’t tear and can’t get lost.” Life and death ar 
all one joke, and there is plenty of the unemotional bitterness 
of the Waugh school. But nothing is at all disturbing.” It 
is riotous invective from start to finish, and the finish itself 
is the most unexpected and-complete climax imaginable. 

In the only political novel of the week Mr. Anthony Bertram 
brings us back to things that matter very much; __ but by 
providing his idealistic king with so much that is borrowed 
from Ruritania—his charm, his milieu, and general: ait of 
romantic fantasy —he hardly persuades us of the probability 
of his theme. The romantic trappings are intended to contrast 
dramatically with the-king’s intelligent sympathy with- the 
working-class, but the reader, with the author, gets carried 
away by them, and Max remains the impossible Prine 
Charming that he is. All this Mr. Bertram foresees in an 
interesting note explaining his.use of the Heir and Ancestor 
theme from Mr. Day Lewis’s In Me Two Worlds; and it seems 
gratuitous in view of his apology to say that his story does net 
‘explain itself” in those terms with so much weight as it 
might. It is like a shadow-play which suggests the outlines 
of the story without declaiming its meaning dramatically. 
The best part of it is some excellent parody. 
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just OUT! 100 PAGES 
THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


AND BOOKMAN 





Principal NOVEMBER contents : 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 


on the casting of “ Hamlet.” 


Dr. M. R. JAMES 
The Izst of his Ghost Stories, written just 
before his death. 


RALPH BATES 


writes from Spain on the Spanish character. 
Capt. LIDDELL HART 
reviews Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs. 
LESLIE HALWARD and ARNOLD PALMER 
Short Stories. 


CONRAD AIKEN HERBERT PALMER 
LILIAN BOWES-LYON 


contribute Poems. 


MANY OTHER WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Also photogravure plates and other illustrations. 


ONE SHILLING 


By Post 15s. per annum to any address in the world. 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, W.C. 1 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


RECENT 
ADDITION. 


@ Baby Antheny has ; 


never. known a 
mother’s love; she 
died two..days. after 
he was born. His 
tather — unemployed 
;—left with four 
& other young chil- 
dren and no safe 
place in the home 
for this tiny baby. 
Motherless Anthony, 


therefore, joined 


our family. 


gratefully 
Town Half. } 
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GWh 
lovious Winter Mesanls ih. 


Winter's Hand lies lightest on the West 
Country. Here you may avoid its 
inclemencies, while thrilling to the 
revelation of new charms and beauties 
which it brings to familiar scenes. 


In Devon and Cornwall, the period 
October-April is no closed season for 
seekers of health and recreation. Tec up 
to the song of the surf... play your 
tennis from morn till eve... hunt wit) 
famous packs across lovely countryside. 


Where Nature has showered her 
blessings so abundantly, Civilisation has 
been no less active, for modern hotels 
and smart shops are plentiful. 


To be sure, there is nothing quite 
like this Glorious West, this haven of 
health, where summer is prolonged. And 
to enjoy its manifold glories, you will 
require neither passports nor wealt'. 


Read about the beauties 
of the Glorious West. in 
* Winter Resorts” by Maxwell 
Fraser, F.R.G.S., obtainable free 
at G.V/.R. Stations and Agencies, 
or direct from che Superintendent 
of the Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddingron Station, 
London, WY.2. 
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NEW BOOKS 





AA Blind Musician 
Looks Back 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By ALFRED HOLLINS, Mus.D. 


lis. 6d. nel. 





“A remarkable 


book.” —Dundee 

* The story he tells is wonderful.” : 
—Daily Express. 

musicians are delightful.” 
—Daily Dispatch. 


Garden of the 
Hesperides 


Courier. 


“ His storics of great 


The 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN 
Author of * His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
dinary 






By EILLEEN 
WALKER 
; Author f 


4 Od. He 





“ Shalimar” is the foremost writer of 
sea stories now liring. 


One Monsoon Night 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. Hendry) 
7s. 6d. net 


N re ¢ SI mar’s first-class sea tales. 


Chords of Memory 


By DAVID WATSON, D.D. 
Senior Minister of St. Clement’s Parish Church, 
M End, Glasgov 

tir J tratt Os, net 
“A most pleasant book, spiced with many an apt 
anecdote.” Daily Post. 
“ His humour nfectious.”—Oban Tames. 
* Unusually interest 1k of reminiscences.” 


The Scotsman. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 














PARODY PARTY 
Edited by Leonard Russell 


HERE is a book (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
in which everyone’ whose literary 
enthusiasms are not incurably inclusive 
will find much to enjoy. In it fourteen 
authors parody the work of other 
authors, of a prominent statesman, of 
a distinguished churchman ‘* who could 


never make up his mind whether 
he was a pillar of the Church or two 
columns of the Evening Standard,” 


and of a contemporary literary fashion. 
Naturally not all the contributions 
are equally good, nor even all of them 


successful. Mr. Francis Iles’ ‘* Close 
Season in Polchester* must have 
been written in a close season for 


W*lp*l*-hunters, Mr. D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis reproduces Mr. St*nl*v B*ldw*n’s 
oratorical manner a little too closely 
for the reader's comfort, and Mr. 
John Betjeman’s ** Tomsk-Omsk-Omsk- 
Tomsk,” described as being ‘ from 
the Russian via Hampstead and Char- 
lette Street,” reads less like anything 
emanating, however circuitously, from 
Russian soil than a_ burlesque of 
something else written by Mr. J*hn 
B*tj*m*n. But in the rest of the book 
the standard of achievement is high, 
with Mr. L. A. Pavey doing very well 
by Mr. S*m*rs*t M**gh*m in a neat 
little billiard-room comedy, Mr. Ivor 
Brown skilfully dogging Mr. P*t*r 
Fl*m*ng’s footsteps in ‘A Stroll to 
the Pole,” and Mr. Cyril Connolly 
briskly putting Mr. A*d*us H*xl*y 
through his most allusive paces. But 
good as these are they must all give 
place to the contributions of Miss 
Rose Macaulay and Miss Rebecca West. 
Miss Macaulay’s model is Mr. E*n*st 
H*m*ngw*y, and her brilliant pastiche 
of his mannerisms differs from some- 
thing which he might have written 
only in that it has a much better plot. 
Miss West's contribution is “* A Tale 
of Mors, Seventh Viscount and Twelfth 
Baron Sepulchre.” offered in ‘ homage 
to Mr. Ch*rl*s M*rg*n.” It is a brilliant 
and devastating burlesque, to which 
nothing but wholesale quotation could 
do justice. Here is the solution of the 
Christmas present problem, provided 
that anyone can wait until Christmas 
to enjoy it. 


MR. KEYNES AND THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 
By A. L. Rowse 


In this booklet (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Rowse seizes joyfully on Mr. J. M. 
Keynes’ recent monumental work, The 
General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money, and presents it to the 
world as a_ triumphant vindication 
of the policy of the British Labour 
Party. For years, Mr. Rowse says, 
the Labour Party has been advocating 
higher taxation on the rich, and bigger 
social services, in order to expand 
consumption and prevent unemploy- 
ment. The City, and some so-called 
economists, have denounced this policy 
as economically unsound. And now 
comes Mr. Keynes to show that it is in 
fact the only policy which can make the 
economic system work, and that all 
theories which suggest the contrary 
are wrong. Mr. Rowse is a little simple 
in his intellectual categories. * De- 
ductive,” a priori, “ abstract ” think- 
ing is bad and wrong. ‘“ Empirical,” 





Current Literature 
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* realistic,” ‘* common sense” think; 
is good and right. Mr. Keynes, then 
is wholly right, and all former econo my 
are wholly wrong.” In general, , 
Mr. Rowse accurately expounds 
essentials of Mr. Keynes’ book 
argues with reason that they , 
forceful justification of Labour's 
of social reform. So much Nonseny 
is now talked about the necessi 
or inevitability, of revolution or Teattiry 
that Mr. Rowse’s book is most refresh 
and enjoyable. Those who read it yy 
be both enlightened and entertained, 
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SECRET AFRICA 
By Lawrence G. Green 

Secret Africa (Stanley Paul, 186) ; 
good honest entertainment of 
* believe it or not” type. Mr. Greeg 
quite frankly a journalist in search » 
good stories, which he tells in a simpk 
readable way. He knows exactly whig 
public he is catering for, and it will py 
be disappointed in his latest book, 
anyone is in doubt whether he belong, 
to that public or not, he has py 
to ask himself whether he is attracted }; 
the title. If he is, he will enjoy th 
contents. For here are queer tales ¢j 
the things that have happened, gy 
happening, may happen in out-of-th. 
way corners of the still dark—in patch 
—continent. The publishers state tha 
“Some of his most astounding storig 
are backed up by convincing evidence: 
For the rest—such as his account, frop 
hearsay, of the man-eating tree (i 
Mauritius—he tells what he has hear 
and leaves the reader to believe it or no 
But while a good deal of his book i 
filled with almost ineredible stories ¢/ 
the miraculous cures of witch-doctors, 0! 
lost gold and diamond ridges, and th 
luck—good and bad—of  prospecton 
there is a solid measure of straight 
descriptive writing. The more unusus 
industries of South-West Africa ar 
described in some detail, and _ less: 
known incidents in African _ histor 
related. His account of the Persian: 
lamb trade, for instance, is an excellet 
piece of reporting, none the worse fi 
coming under the chapter heading 
** Mystery Spots in South-West Africa, 
To repeat: here is good, honest ente: 
tainment. If it had pretended to 
more, there would surely have been i 
map. 


MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE 
By Samuel Putnam 


Marguerite of Navarre is an excellen! 
subject for this type of biography, ani 
Mr. Putnam has made quite a good stor 
out of her, which will be enjoyed b 
those who take their renaissance Trav 
In a previous work Mr. Putnam hailet 
Rabelais as Man of the Renaissance 
in the present volume (Jarrolds, 16s. 
he portrays Francis I’s sister as th 
Woman. He does it with terrifi 
energy, splashing his pages with gall: 
cisms, misspellings and clichés. He 
familiarity with his subject is such that 
he slips into French almost uncot 
sciously, writing, for instance, bas bleu 
for Bluestocking. It is only fair to sa} 
that he invariably adds a_ corret 
translation of such phrases. Marguerite, 
however, survives this rough treatment 
and we get a picture of a woman wh 
was scholar, wit, poet and diplomat 
Mr. Putnam identifies the driving fore 
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ther immense activities as her love 
: her brother, the king. She despised 
rs husband, the Duke of Alencon, 
= wrote love-poems to Francis. 


her they founded the Collége de 
France for the encouragement of the 
new learning. When Francis was a 
isonet in Madrid, Marguerite went 
there as French ambassador, to nego- 
tiate with Charles V for his release. 
The stories of the Heptameron were 
made up to amuse Francis when he was 
jl, When she knew that he was 
dying ‘she entered a convent, and died 
4 year after his death. Mr. Putnam 
jas evidently read widely, and his book 
sfull of detail. It is a pity that he did 
not take his task a little more seriously, 
and edit his manuscript more carefully. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By Sir Atul Chatterjee and W. H. 
Moreland 

The historian of India who sets out 
to write a history of the great sub- 
continent has no easy task. If he im- 
poses upon himself the limits of a single 
volume he must choose with care 
which of many keys to the labyrinth of 
Indian history he will offer to the 
reader. He cannot altogether disregard 
mere chronology ; but if he confines 
himself to the record of dynasties and 
polities he must miss the very essence of 
the story which lies more in the sphere 
ofculture than in that ofaction. The two 
authors of this volume have (Longmans, 
12s, 6d.) solved the problem by making 
their theme *‘ the evolution of Indian cul- 
ture and its response to successive foreign 
contacts.” They do not, by any means, 
ignore the calendar of events; and it 
may be said that their chapters are, 
each of them, valuable apergus of the 
suecessive stages of this evolution, 
strung like beads on a chronological 
thread. Their book thus takes its place 
somewhere between Vincent Smith's 
useful Oxford text-book and the fuller 
volumes of the Cambridge History of 
India; and, by its competent com- 
pression of the vast theme, as also by 
the balanced judgement of men, events 
and tendencies which its authors pro- 
nounce, it is likely to make good a 
claim to the interest of a wide class of 


readers. Sir Atul Chatterjee and Mr. 
Moreland are both known for their 


public service in India, while the latter 
is also a writer who has established his 
claim to recognition by his contribu- 
tions to Indian history, especially of the 
Mogul period. His collaboration. with 
the former High Commissioner has now 
resulted in a volume of timely merit. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ALCASSIM 
By W. Bashyr Pickard 

Tales written in the Persian or any 
other ** manner’ can.only succeed as 
tours de force—such as Ernest Bramah’s 
Kai Lung. stories. Mr. Pickard’s 
“Tranian entertainment” lacks the 
necessary wit and invention. Arti- 
ficial creations must be perfect, any- 
thing Jess is failure. The Adventures of 
Aleassim (Cape, 10s. 6d.) contains 
eleven stories related by merchants and 
others into whose company Alcassim, 
the potter’s son, falls. The opening 
sentence of one chapter, taken at 
random, will illustrate the conscientious 
du!Iness of the style: **O my host, and 
my fellow guests, know that I am a 
merchant of the merchants of Shiraz 
(may her gardens ever flourish and the 


sweetness of her scents ever be a com- 
pensation to the faithful for the hardness 
of the way and the bitterness of the 
world). As they begin so the stories 
proceed according to the correct formula, 
but no single sentence, situation or 
character seizes our attention. Boss- 
chére’s illustrations have the same 
drawing-room orientalism as the text. 
Both would have been better appreciated 
forty years ago. 


ROAD TO LIFE 
By Anton Makarenko 

Road to Life (Stanley Nott, 7s. 6d.) 
is the story of the Gorki colony of young 
delinquents about which Eck made his 
famous film. Anton Makarenko is the 
founder and head of that remarkable 
institution, and his modest, good- 
humoured account of how he triumphed 
over personal failures, poverty and 
official neglect deserves reading for 
several reasons. It is a good story. It is 
a useful record of a social experiment. 
As a commentary on Bolshevik adminis- 
tration, with its Tchehovian mixture of 
idealism, humour, incompetence and 
brutish endurance, it is of real value. 
Starting with a handful of street 
savages who understood nothing but 
force, housed in dilapidated buildings, 
having to beg or wangle supplies from 
pompous officials, Makarenko’s task of 
creating useful citizens seemed impos- 
sible. Where else but in Russia would 
one find the head of a reformatory hav- 
ing to accept grain stolen by his boys ? 
Yet he finally inculeated a sense of 
honour in them, until the boys them- 
selves were the strongest defenders of 
the communal tradition of work and 
decency. 


ELGAR AS I KNEW HIM 
By W. H. Reed 

This informal study of Sir FKdward 
Elgar (Gollancz, 15s.), by the leader 
of the London Symphony Orchestra 
who had been for over 30 years not 
only his constant colleague but his 
intimate friend, is well worth reading. 
The greater and more valuable part of 
the book consists of personal memories 
of the composer and paints the lively 
portrait of a man singularly unlike 
the conventional notion of a composer : 
simple, good-tempered, sporting, child- 
like—at times almost childish—in his 
amusements. What would a continental 
critic say if he had discovered the 
grosse Englische Oratoriokomponist and 
his Konzertmeister playing ** Beaver” 
in the streets of Gloucester during a 
Three Choirs Festival? Or overheard 
him remark to Reed after a_ per- 
formance of Gerontius: * Billy, I 
believe there is a lot of double counter- 
point, or whatever they call it, in that ~ ? 
He was a matchless conductor of his 
own works, and we are grateful to Mr. 
Reed for recording his delightful in- 
junction concerning that wayward B flat 
melody in the Trio of the First Sym- 
phony’s Scherzo: ‘Don’t play it 
like that: play it like—like something 
we hear down by the river.” A moving 
account of the composer's death leads 
to a discussion of his music, which, 
though neither critical nor complete, 
is full of interesting points; and the 
book is rounded off by notes on the 
unfinished Third Symphony, together 
with 42 pages of manuscript sketches, 
which are enough to show that Elgar’s 
death deprived England— one can hardly 
say the world—of an admirable addition 
to the symphonic repertory. 





APPLETON -CENTURY 
BOOK NEWS 


THE MAN WHO 

CAUGHT THE WEATHER 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Thousands of 
readers will be delighted t» welcome 
these fourteen stories portraying the many- 
faceted lives of plain, everyday people by 
an author distinguished for her rare under- 
standing and superb characterization. 7/6 








GREAT-AUNT LAVINIA 
By Joseph C. Lincoln. That well-known 
creator of lovable ‘charactets ‘among the old 
Cape Cod sea captains has created a new 
humorous and lovable’ figure which all 





readers of Joe. Lincoln's books will 
appreciate. ; 7/6 
BENEDICTION 


By Claude Silve. With a Foreword by 
Edith Wharton. Beautifully written, 
original in treatment, and so rich in 
imagination and depth of feeling that it 
constitutes for the reader a new and un- 
forgettable experience of life. 7/6 
Awarded the French Femina Prix. 





ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 
By George Gibbs. A pilot of a huge air 
liner, made desperate by jealousy, decides 
to wreck his plane and plunge his passen- 
gers to destruction. This is the situation 


which develops in this exciting story. @ 





THE STUDY OF MAN 
By Ralph Linton. ‘The whole subject is 
covered in comprehensive fashion. Included 
is the data, but chiefly the chapters deal 
with cultural anthropology, including the 
nature of society, the individual's relation 
to it, social institutions and systems, culture 
origins, culture changes and values. 16/- 





THE DECLINE AND RISE 
OF THE CONSUMER 


By Horace M. Kallen. ‘Tells vou every- 
thing you want to know about consumer 
co-operation. ‘Timely, accurative, authori- 
tative, this volume presents a complete 
picture of one of the fastest growing move- 
ments in the world today. 10/6 





BEING LITTLE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 
By Eleanor H. Abbott. A gracious re- 
creation of America’s golden age by the 
famous novelist whase childhood recollec- 
tions include memories Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and a host of others. 
Illustrated. 8 6 


DEVIL: The Life Story of a 
Chamois in the Austrian Alps 
By Waldemar Schmidtmann 
account of a chamois buck who attained to 
legendary stature in the Iyrolean valleys. 
Portrayed with absolute reality, the exploits 
of Devil make beautiful reading 7/6 
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AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 


By Hoavard 1. Chapelle. Yachtsmen and 
model builders will find a wealth of infor- 
mation, all authentic, and writt an 
intensely interesting style here are over 
70 plans and drawings by the auther, in 
addition to many sketches Charles G. 
Davis. 16/- 





LIVE LONG AND BE HAPPY 
By Lewellys F. Barker, M.D. 1 
the latest medical knowledge giving the 
general methods ot treat- 
ment of the common diseases to which the 
human flesh is 7 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


corporates 
prevention and 


susceptible, 6 
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FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


ROUND ee 
VOYAGE TO 


JAVA 


VIA EGYPT: CEYLON 
SUMATRA: STRAITS 


rinst class « SMO 
HOTEL 


INCLUDING 13 DAYS’ 
ACCOMMODATION IN JAVA 


Inclusive shore arrangements for travel, 
sight-seeing, etc., at small extra cost. 
Opportunity for visiting BALE 


Short Sea Tours 
GIBRALTAR + + ALGIERS 
VILLEFRANCHE (NICE) & GENOA 


D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent for 
1; City Passenger 
Agency, Keller, Bryant & Co., 9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street, £.C.3, or Travel Agents. 


Apply : 
Gt. Britain, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 














TRAVEL - NOTES 


WINTER SPORTS 


THE popularity of Winter Sports seems, cach 
year, to attract more visitors to famous 
resorts, a fact which probably owes: much 
to the enterprise of travel agencies. Every 
winter they have fresh plans to offer us, new 
fields where we may enjoy a few weeks of 
magnificent scenery, clean, invigorating air, 
while indulging ourselves in skating, ski-ing, 
tobogganing, curling, ice-hockey or mountain 
climbing. « Austria is a country with plenty 
of attractions for the enthusiast. . Gargellen, 
sometimes called the Austrian Davos, has 
favourable snow conditions from December to 
April; Galtiir has excellent snow conditions 
during the same period, and is a popular 
centre for ski-ers of experience who like high 
altitudes, although there are lower slopes for 
beginners. Ober-Gurgl is an Austrian resort 
of growing popularity. It has good practice 
slopes for the novice. Other centres deserving 
mention are Lech, in the beautiful district 
of the Vorarlberg; \ Kuhtai, between the 
Sellrain and the Oetz valleys; St. Anton, a 
sheltered resort, and the home of the oldest 
ski-ing school; Seefeld, about twenty miles 
from Innsbruck ; and Stuben, which possesses 
fine ski-ing fields and is reached by sleigh 
from Langen. 

In the Pyrenees and French Alps, Chamonix 
is one of the most popular spots. Inter- 
national contests are held here in mid- 
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January. Chamonix also has a very fine 
skating rink. Super-Bagneres is but three 
miles from Luchon, being connected by a 
funicular. It has a large skating rink, a 
bob-run 1,360 metres in length, and good 
ski-ing grounds. Seventy minutes from Aix- 
les-Bains by mountain railway is Mont 
Revard (4,500 feet), where all kinds of 
sports may be found. This centre has two 
curling rinks in addition to a large rink 
for skating. 

Switzerland, of course, has a number of 
world-famous Winter Sports centres : Davos, 
Grindelwald, Murren, St. Moritz and Zermatt, 
to mention but a few. There are plenty of 
other centres, however, which are not quite so 
||famous, each of which has plenty to offer 
the visitor. Wengen, in the Bernese Oberland, 
has two artificial ice-rinks, an ice-hockey 
rink, eight curling rinks, and two toboggan 
runs; Samaden (Engadine) has_ ice-rinks 
covering more than two acres, in addition to 
hockey and curling rinks, four trainers for 
ski-ing, and boasts six to seven hours of daily 
sunshine. Gstaad, on th: Montreux-Bernese 








Oberland Railway, offers ski-ing, toboggan- 





WINTER SPORTS PARTY 


SAAS - FEE, SWITZERLAND 


December 31 to January 14. 


Saas-Fee (5,900 ft.) is in the midst of magnifi- 
cent scenery, it is certain of Winter Sports 
conditions and enjoys brilliant sunshine in an 
absolutely shelte red position. The largest hotel 
there has been taken exclusively for our Party, 
and a smaller hotel exclusively for our School- 


boys’ Party. Dr. and Mrs. Fothergill, Mr. G. 
Fothergill and Miss D, Y. Greeves will be 
with the Party. 


Write for prospectus: 
CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 
Welbeck 7088. 





ing, bobsleighing, skating, curling and. ice- 
hockey. It has one natural and four artificial 
ice-rinks, three rinks for ice-hockey, and 
three more for curling. ‘The toboggan run is 
nearly two miles in length. One bobsleigh 


run (Schénrieden-Saanen) is three miles 
long; the other (Saanendser-Zweisimmen) 


is slightly shorter. There are two ski leaps. 
All these centres are well provided with 
| trainers, guides, ski-huts and clubs. Full 
| particulars may be obtained from any of the 
| larger Travel Agencies, most of which publish 
| their own booklets, which will be sent free of 
charge to any re vader of The Spectator on 
}request. An excellent booklet is published 
| by Messrs. Dean and Dawson, and another 
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DEAN & DAWSON: 


TRAVEL ORGANISERS 


Wry 













for you this winte 
another worli— 


A world of sunshine and 
sparkling white snow— 






of brown and happy people 
bursting with health and 


joie de vivre ""— 


Seek this world of 


Winter Sports 


with 


Dean & Dawson 


—skilled in arranging 
THE WORLD’S MOST THRILLING HOLIDAY! 


Devaluation of currencies and the excep. 
tional arrangements made for winter sports 
enable us to offer inclusive tours at 


REMARKABLY LOW COSTS! 


Ry “WINT If you pete to travel 
sate at SPECIAL = BY REGULAR SER. 

0-DAY TOURS VICES 10- a tours to 
Engelberg. . £8.18.6 | Grindelwald . £12. 36 
Grindelwald £8.18.6 we F pr 7 
y = andersteg . £12. 3, 
Kandersteg £8.18.6 oo: * E12160 
Klosters £8.18.6 

9.13.6 Andermatt . £12,110 

Davos . . + £9.13.6 | Kitrbuhel . . £16. 46 
Andermatt . £9. 3.6 Norway . . £13.15.0 
Freiburg £7.16.0 (16 days) 
St. Anton. . £9.19.6 | Sweden . . £15. 40 
Galtur . . £10.15.6 (17 days) 
Kitzbuhel . . £11.11.0 | And in France, Italy, 
and many other centres |! Germany. 





And these include travel tickets, full board 
and accommodation, seats, gratuities, sport 
taxes, meals en route, outward transfer, 
couriers, etc. 


Write, call or telephone for a copy of our 
76-page illustrated brochure entitled 


‘*WINTER SPORTS” 1936/7. 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD., London :—81 Piccadilly, W.1 
(Gros. 2873), 163 Fenchurch St., E.€.3 (Man. Hse. 
4432), and at Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham 
Brighton, etc. 











WINTER SPORTS FOR ALL 


Our free ‘*WINTER For particularly economic 
SPORTS HANDBOOK” | 4 holidays by excursion train 
covers the entire field of ask for Programme 160. Here 
Winter Sports Holidays for , ates Tr ane 

1936/7. It enables you to : vas | ee 
choose the hetel accommoda- Kandersteg - $8186 £12 10 6 
tion you want at just the T HO S ° Cc Oo @) K & S oO N L T D. Engelberg - £8 186 £12 10 6 
resort you prefer. May we BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 Kitzbuhel - £11 96 £15 50 
send you a copy? 67 London and Provincial Branches. Freiburg - 47120 £10 60 


THE BEST 
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(Continued from page 776.) 

Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son. Messrs. 
i. Borman and Grant, of 25 Cockspur 
London, S.W.1, Rave organised a 
f Winter Sports holidays for this 
winter, and Camps and Tours Union, of 
126 Baker Street, London, Ww. i have a 
Winter Sports Party to Saas-Fee, Switzer- 
Jand, leaving on December _3ist and re- 
tuming January 14th. Several hooks 
have reached me recently which will 
yrove interesting: and. instructive to 
those interested in the art of  ski-ing. 
The Game of Ski-ing, by Alan H. 
d'Egville (Edward Arnold and Co., 5s. net), 
is a book for the beginner, explaining very 
clearly by means of simple illustrations the 
fundamental steps and turns. For more 
experienced people - can recommend The 
Complete Book of Ski-ing, by F. Hallberg and 
H. Miickenbriinn, translated by Brian Lunn 
(Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d. net). This is the 
English version of the fourth French edition 
of Le Ski. The publishers inform us that it is 
the most comprehensive work on ski-ing yet 
published in England. It certainly covers 
the whole field, from the choice of equipment 
to racing and championships ;_ the illustra- 
tis are good, and easily understood. In 
every way a very useful book. Another 
interesting book is The British Ski Year Book, 
edited by Arnold Lunn, and published by the 
Ski Club of Great Britain, 3 Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, London, 8.W. 1, at 10s. net. 
The 1936 edition contains articles on Ski-ing 
in the Canadian Rockies, Afghanistan and 
Chile, an Olympic Supplement, and many 
other articles of interest to the Winter 
Sports enthusiast. 


by 
Hickie, 
Street, 
number 0 


Indian States Railway Magazine 

The October issue of this illustrated 
magazine is a handsome production and can 
be recommended to those who are interested 
in India. The photography is_ excellent. 
Articles deal with the Boats of the Ganges, 
Gandhara Sculptures, Milk, the Bis-Cobra, 
the River Nari, &c. The price is eight 
annas (9d.). 


Cruises Up the Amazon 

The Booth Liners, SS. ‘Hilary’ and SS. 
‘Anselm’, will undertake a number of inter- 
esting tours up the Amazon for 1,000 miles 
through Brazil to Manaos by way of Portugal, 
Madeira and Para. The tours are of seven 
weeks’ duration, leaving Liverpool on 
December 8th and 30th, February 6th and 
26th, and April 6th and 27th. Full particu- 
lars of these tours may be obtained from the 
Booth Line, 11 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
Wie. 

New Passenger Liner 

The departure of the new passenger liner, 
‘City of Benares’ from Liverpool, on 
October 24th on her maiden voyage to 
Karachi was an event of importance in the 
long association of the Ellerman City and 
Hall lines to India. The ‘ City of Benares ’ 
is the first of the company’s vessels to have 
two funnels. The spaciousness of her 
accommodation, and the ingenious interior 
treatment of the Lounge, Smoke Room, 
Dance and Cocktail Lounge are 
notable features. The latest devices for 
ventilation and air conditioning have been 
installed, and the decorations and furnishing 
strike a note of modernity which is very 
pleasing. The ship is in many ways superior 
to other vessels of comparable tonnage in 
the Indian trade. 
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YEOWARD LINE 


CRUISES 
EVERY WEEK TO LISBON, 
MADEIRA, CANARY ISLANDS 


22 days—from 23 guineas. 
id Return Tickets issued to all ports. 








CHRISTMAS CRUISE—19th DECEMBER 








NEW YEAR CRUISE 
19 days—28th December —20 gns. 
Por full particulars apply 24 James Street, 
Liverpool; 
igents, 


60 Haymarket, S.W.1, or Travel 








* To the 
WEST INDIES 
SPANISH MAIN 


and 


MIAMI 


Sailing from Southampton 


JANUARY 23rd 
56 days. From 110 gns. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


OYAL MAIL LINES, 


America House, Cocksp aol 
522) and at Southam; 


(WHI. 9646) 
Liverpool, Birmingham 

















When in MADEIRA 
... Stay at the 


SAVOY HOTEL 


The largest and most up-to-date Hotel 
on the Island, with accommodation for 
guests. Wonderful Bathing 
Private 


over 200 
Lido, two large Ballrooms, 
Orchestra. Stay at the Savoy and 
revel in the beauties of Madeira under 
‘ideal conditions. 

Regular Steamer Services. Guaranteed 
accommodation out and home. 

For full particulars write to: 


SAVOY HOTEL LONDON AGENCY, 


Adelphi Terrace House, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 
‘Phone: Temple Bar 7€01 (Ext. If 


Qr usual Passenger Agents, 











s.s. HILARY 


from Liverpool! 
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Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. 11% Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2, and the usual agents. 
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‘QWALTINE ” is by far the most widely purchased Fp DY et Gt pest 

food beverage in the world. Its outstanding ol ae Sea NOU a =. 

reputation as the supreme beverage for promoting SSB EE ys 
good health has been achieved by sheer merit alone. AEEn CPT E 


On & | 
Further convincing evidence of the unrivalled health-giving yg ANCE RA less ol 
value of ‘Ovaltine’ is provided by the fact that it is sy Mpientedly i —— rel, ' f and il 


recommended by doctors everywhere, and is in regular use winning Jersey Cows. BOSE RAN Eve 
in all the leading hospitals. that 1 


But remember this —supremely good as _ it is, Gp be Eg, Vo ee atte TE, AS pictur 
‘Ovaltine’ is also supremely economical. The 1/1d. te cnet 75% er <a? But t 
tin makes no fewer than 16 cupfuls of delicious, concen- 
trated nourishment. Even when made entirely with milk, 
‘Ovaltine’ is still the most economical food beverage, due labora 
to its high quality and the small quantity you need to us>. weved 


Scientifically prepared from the finest qualities of Nature’s hy Ba be” x. Wy ‘ still a 
best foods, ‘ Ovaltine’ is unequalled in its abundance of the "Ss ag 

essential vitamins aid other health-giving properties. It is 
rich in proteins, energizing carbohydrates, calcium and nerve- ‘ aa a Ws a well 
tuil djing pean aoe age Over I — a ees are at intere 
used each year in ‘Ovaltine’ because of their richness in | 
valuable nerve-restoring elements. No tonic food beverage —" R emember- ‘ ” 
would be complete without the liberal use of eggs. Ar Y OVALTINE — 
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For all these reasons, ‘Ovaltine’ should be the regular i Hae —— She t. 
daily beverage in every home. During the Autumn and Restaurants, appoi 
Winter months, let ‘Ovaltine’ build a wall of resistance & Mitk Bars I'm ‘ 
rovnd the health of every member of your family. Quality Pits te 2k Bite k : 
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THE COMMON-SENSE OF MRS. SMITH 


By PROFESSOR J. C. DRUMMOND 


HENEVER I see in the columns of the Press that 

W another Committee has been appointed to study 

trition I hurriedly scan the list of familiar and much 
relettered names hoping to find that of Mrs. Smith. 
of course I am always disappointed. Apparently no 
me thinks of inviting her to serve, probably because 
die couldn’t define a calorie if she tried and has ideas 
on *man-values ” which might surprise a physiologist. 

But for all her shortcomings Mrs. Smith should be on 
these Committees. She would save us so much time, 
trouble and money. I think, for example, that she 
yould have told her colleagues with some bluntness at 
avery early meeting that it is no use talking of meat 
ad fish, eggs and milk, fruit and greenstuffs, when 
dealing with families so poor that it is a hard struggle 
for them to keep a roof over their heads and actual 
sarvation from their door. She would, moreover, have 
made a pretty shrewd guess at the level of income at 
which it becomes possible to guard the health of the 
family by an adequate supply of “ protective ” foods. 
At any rate, if I had been on the Committee I would 
have accepted her estimate, fully expecting that when 
the long official analysis of family budgets was com- 
pleted and statistically proven there would not be any 
significant discrepancy. 

However, without Mrs. Smith’s help this information 
is being laboriously compiled and published in voluminous 
rports which, whether they emanate from Geneva or 
fom London, from Warsaw or from Berlin, tell the 
same dreadful truth. In nearly every country of Europe 
the public health services are recognising at long last 
the extent to which the health of the people has bezn 
udermined as a result of the rapid development of 
industrialisation during the second half of the century. 
Some of the adverse conditions, such as overcrowding, 
defective sanitation and the factory life, were taken in 
hand quite a long time ago, but the very success of the 
measures taken tended by reason of the emphasis laid 
oa declining death-rate to divert attention from the 
less obvious but no less damaging influence of ill-chosen 
and ill-balanced diet. 

Even today one is frequently faced with the argument 
that little can be wrong with our daily diet when the 
picture presented by the vital statistics steadily improves. 
But the disorders arising from faulty nutrition, as we 
see them in England, cripple; they do not directly kill. 
This fact, known for many years past to the experimental 
laboratory worker, is slowly being grasped by a con- 
servative medical profession which in its older ranks is 
still a little uncertain whether all this talk about vitamins 
and food deficiencies is just a new fad or not. 
one of the things which troubles my Mrs. Smith. She’s 
4 well-read, intelligent housewife, and follows with great 
interest in her women’s journals the articles on diet and 
health. Some of them are well-informed and instructive, 
others are just rubbish, and I find that she is often a 
little puzzled as to what to accept and what not to. 
She talks to her doctor about them and finds with dis- 
appointment that he is either discouraging or dubious. 
I'm afraid it is slowly dawning on Mrs. Smith that she 
knows a good deal more about modern views on dict 
than does her doctor. 

Mrs. Smith, of course, is mainly interested in the 


That’s 


diet problems of her middle-class family. She can well 
afford to give them good food, but, as I have said, she 
is inclined at times to worry when she reads a popular 
article telling her that even her liberal table may be 
deficient in one or other vitamin. Being a common-sense 
creature she seldom panics, and so the family have only 
a few scores written up against her; the “ pip-water” 
period is still a sore point. 

I do not know how old the saying about an apple a day 
is but it is likely to become a truism since scientists 
have recently shown that young growing bodies do need 
a steady daily intake of vitamin C (ascorbic acid), and 
that this steady intake is far better for health than the 
same amount of vitamins taken irregularly. Indeed, 
there are reasons for believing that this is true of a large 
number of the protective factors in our diet. The middle- 
class menu is, generally speaking, varied in character but 
it does not necessarily follow that it is well-balanced. It 
is possible to draw up an attractive and varied list of 
dishes covering breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner which 
would leave one quite appreciably deficient in a number 
of the essential vitamins. To a large extent this is due 
to important changes in our habits and in the character 
of our more important foods during the last 50 or 70 years. 
For many reasons we rarely eat wholemeal bread today. 
Many people do not like it ; it is usually more expensive 
than white bread; it tends to become dry and crumble 
rather readily and—a rather important point—the 
milling trade does not as a whole encourage us to ask for 
it. You will often hear people say that the deficiencies 
of white bread are quite unimportant because, with a 
varied diet, they are made good by the other foods. 
In actual fact this often does not occur. There are not 
many ordinary foodstuffs which will supply an adequate 
amount of certain of the vitamins contained in the 
natural germ of wheat. Recent estimates of the amount 
of vitamin B required by growing children and adults 
show that even middle-class families with reasonably 
good incomes are often living on diets providing insuffi- 
cient amount of this essential substance, in spite of quite 
a wide range of dishes. 

When Professor McCollum coined the term “ protective 
foods ”’ he rendered nutritional science a great service. 
One hears it constantly used these days in discussions of 
the diet of the poverty-stricken and unemployed, but 
it must also be remembered that it should be constantly 
kept in mind when thinking of the food of the middle- 
class family. The whole matter is really so simple 
because it does not matter what type of diet is preferred, 
whether Mrs. Smith is actively engaged in slimming or 
not. Provided the individual is protected by a steady 
daily supply of the essential substances found in milk, 
butter, fresh fruit and salads, there is not likely to be 
much cause for anxiety. 

Perhaps I can illustrate the point by referring to a very 
simple and extremely successful experiment carried out 
some years ago by Professor Schiotz at Oslo. | The pro- 
blem of the feeding of necessitous schoolchildren has 
occupied public health departments in European coun- 
tries for many years past. Most frequently the attempt 
to provide assistance has taken the form of free milk or 
hot meals, but the Norwegian authority tackled the matter 
in an entirely original fashion. His argument was “even 
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if the little beggars are a bit hungry let us ensure that they 
are protected against any form of vitamin or mineral 
deficiency * and so was. born -what is today ealled the 
“Oslo breakfast,’’ which has been satisfactorily adopted 
in the Scandinavian countries and which I sincerely hope 
will be experimentally tried out in our own necessitous areas. 

The young children on arriving at school first thing 
in the morning go to their places and find a simple, 
nutritious and digestible light breakfast, consisting of 
one-third of a litre of milk, wholemeal biscuits and 
bread, a small chunk of a special type of Norwegian cheese, 


HERE has undoubtedly been an awakening of 
interest lately in human nutrition. Poverty has 
been acclaimed, and rightly so, as: the important cause of 
malnutrition, but it is not the only one. A well-fed man 
is not necessarily a well-nourished man. The most 
perfectly devised diet may fail to be properly assimilated 
by an individual in whom disease has altered the ana- 
tomical structure and physiological functioning of his 
digestive system, and a state of malnutrition may thus 
arise which is not caused by wrong feeding. The ordinary 
man or woman who is interested in nutrition is not, of 
course, interested in problems of this kind. The problems 
which do concern them are personal and social. Do I, 
or do members of my family who are apparently healthy, 
suffer in any way as the result of dietetic errors? Is 
there in my own country any widespread malnutrition 
resulting from defective dietaries, such as should lead me 
to regard the provision of adequate food for the masses 
as an urgent social problem? The discussion of this 
second question does not concern us here. 

We are to consider whether malnutrition is at all 
common among those of us whose choice of dietary is not 
rigidly determined by the price of food. What. criteria 
are we to use to pronounce upon the state of an individual’s 
nutrition? A verdict of well-nourished in the strict 
sense of the term ought to be reserved for the individual 
of optimal physical development and robust, vigorous 
health; our standard of good nutrition should not be 
that of the average individual. A person who does not 
reach this standard may fail for one or more of seyeral 
reasons ; for example, inherent hereditary limitations, 
previous or existing disease not primarily connected with 
faulty feeding, or diseases or defects produced directly 
by past or existing dietary errors. “ Correct ” feeding 
from the earliest time in the development of the indi- 
vidual continuously throughout life may be expected to 
guard against some, though not of course against all, of 
these barriers to the attainment of a state of good nutrition. 

There is little doubt that minor defects of bodily 
development in middle-class people, traceable te imper- 
fect feeding in childhood, are quite common. Perhaps 
the most important group of such defects are those 
ccanected with the imperfect development of the skeleton, 
the teeth as well as the bones. These are important not 
alone for aesthetic reasons, though the desirability of 
producing a straight-limbed generation with sound teeth 
will scarcely be denied. Even slight degrees of mal- 
formation of the bones may have prejudicial effects in 
the subsequent life of an individual. The hip-girdle of 
the female may, for example, fail to attain its normal 
shape, and, as a result, the process of bearing children 
may be rendered more difficult and more likely to be 
beset with complications. The failure to develop a 
really sound set of teeth is in itself a minor tragedy for 
an otherwise presentable individual. But there are 
strong indications that the possession of perfectly formed 
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an apple, orange or some other fruit, depending on { 

season, and quite a large pat of butter. The act te 
calorie-value of this meal is not important, but jt j 
that most of the children get sufficient food to 
stomachs at home. This simple breakfast gives th 

complete protection against all types of deficiency whi 
might be found in their home diets. Already the le 
on the health of the young children has been remarkable 
This is just the very simple, common-sense, practigy 
type of measure which I think my Mrs. Smith would hay 
suggested to our Committee. 
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teeth is a powerful defence against dental decay with g 
its disease-promoting capabilities. 

The dietary errors likely to cause this imperfection jn 
the development of the skeleton are the consumption of 
too little dairy produce—the dislike of milk on the par 
of many children is notorious—and too little green food, 
the failure to secure a.suflicient supply of the calcifying 
vitamin, and on the other hand the eating of too much 
refined cereal and sugar. The newer principles of 
feeding children are gradually being recognised, py 
there exist still far too many homes and schools wher 
the guiding rule seems to be to give any kind of foo 
which satisfies hunger, as long as it is sufficiently palatable 
to be eaten. 

A second type of disorder connected with faulty feeding 
is anaemia of the so-called, nutritional type. This is 
commoner among the poor than among the well-to-do, 
but it does occur among the latter, affecting chiefly 
infants and women during the child-bearing age. It js 
readily amenable to appropriate treatment, but should 
usually be preventable .by including in the diet foods 
rich in iron, for example many of the foods mentioned 
below as “ protective ”’ foods. 

We have said little so far about the existence of 
malnutrition among well-to-do adults resulting immedi- 
ately and directly from faulty feeding habits. The 
ill-effects of overeating in middle-age have been recog. 
nised for centuries and there is little doubt that full 
vigour and efliciency are better retained, and _ the 
expectation of life is improved, in those who do not put 
on excessive weight with advancing years. Direct 
evidence that specific qualitative faults in the diet of adults 
of the class we are discussing are a common cause $/ 
disease or ill-health is difficult to obtain. There ar 
authorities who argue, for instance, that the relative 
deficiency of some of the important vitamins in highly 
milled cereals is an important cause of common ab 
mentary diseases and disturbances. They may be 
right, though the thesis is not easy to prove conclusively. 

In experimental work on nutrition, it has been found 
that even when a diet has proved satisfactory in mail- 
taining a colony of animals in apparent health for many 
gencrations, it has been possible by modifying the diet 
to bring about an improvement in the standard of 
physique; in the reproductive capacity and in the 
expectation of life. The kind of modification whieh 
brings about this improvement is an increase in the 
proportion of the diet contributed by foods rich im 
vitamins and mineral elements, that is ‘ protective” 
foods. It is not unreasonable to suppose that this 

general principle applies to the human species, in whieh 
case we might expect an increase in physical efficiency, 
an improved sense of well-being and a lessened tendeney 
to develop a variety of diseases and disorders in many 
individuals who are not obviously ill-nourished, if theit 
regular diet were improved in the direction of containing 
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HERE is strong evidence that much 
| industrial fatigue is purely nutri- 
tional in origin, and can be avoided 
by the simple measure of rearranging the 
workers’ meals. 
Physiological research has recently been 
done in this country and America, and 
one conspicuous fact emerges —that the 
present three-meal-a-day system does not 
conduce either to the highest efficiency or 
the maximum health of the man and the 
woman who has to do a full day’s work. 


The Influence of Meals upon Efficiency 

It is clear from the experiments carried out* 
that to enable a working man or woman 
to maintain his energies at their best level 
it is necessary to maintain what is medi- 
cally known as ‘a nutritional state of the 
tissues.’ And that can only be done by eat- 
ing food at more frequent intervals than is 
conventional (without, and this is import- 
ant, increasing the total quantity of food 
taken during the day). 

It is proved that the effect of any meal, in 
terms of well-being and energy, begins to 
wear off after two or three hours. After that, 
not only efficiency but the body’s powers of 





resistance deteriorate—until the next meal. 


A Wasteful System 

The present accepted three-meal-a-day 
system—with four to five hours between 
each meal—is definitely wasteful. The 
worker who breakfasts between seven 
and eight, and has no lunch till one, is 
working well below his or her standard 
from soon after eleven—unless a suitable 
mid-morning snack is available. Similarly, 
a ‘flat patch’ sets in between four and five 
in the afternoon, which only an extra 
meal can eliminate. 

The modern physiologists are agreed that 
five meals a day yield the maximum of 
efficiency for the working man and woman. 


An Easy Solution 

It is manifestly impossible to re-make the 
whole fabric of business life so as to make 
room for two extra meal hours. But there 
are many convenient snacks which need not 
causeinterference with the progress of work. 
For example, there’s good milk chocolate, 
(such as Cadburys Dairy Milk). Chocolate 
is the most convenient of all snacks to carry 
and to eat, and ranks high in all-round 
energy-sustaining nourishment. 


* For an account of these interesting experiments see the article on ‘Diet and Physical Efficiency’ in the 
British Medical Journal, Nov. 30th, 1935, p. 1047. 
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a greater proportion of dairy produce, fresh vegetables, 
eggs, salads and fruit. 

Much has been written about the importance of bad 
cooking as a cause of malnutrition. It would appear 
from recent careful investigations that the emphasis 
laid on this factor in many quarters is unwarranted. 
The proportion of mineral elements, for example, lost 
by vegetables cooked in the traditional English way is 
not large. It is true that one or two of the vitamins 
are rather casily destroyed by cooking, but such loss 
can be compensated for by the inclusien in. the dict of 
fresh uncooked food. This does not mean that good 
cooking is of no value in helping to secure good nutrition. 
It is as important for man that his “correct” food, 
as it is that his faulty food, should be well and attractively 
cooked and served. 


MILK: BUT WHAT MILK? 


By PROFESSOR G. S. WILSON 


— hoarding, tube, and daily paper the public 
is faced with the slogan “Drink more milk.” 
An admirable slogan too, the only fault of which is 
lack of explicitness. Placed in between an advertisement 
of Guinness on the one side and of beer on the other, 
it can only leave the reader with the impression that all 
milk is equally good for him, and that so long as he 
drinks milk—any sort of milk—he may look forward to 
an active vigorous life. The purpose of this article is 
to amplify the drink-more-milk slogan, and to give 


for which she should ask her dairyman. 

Milk is one of the most valuable and at the same time 
one of the most variable articles of food offered to the 
public. Apart altogether from variations in its nutrient 
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This summer the sun left us. Our usual meagre allowance of 
sunshine was cut down 25 per cent. And scientists forecast a 
record hard winter to follow. How will you stand it when 
you are sunstarved ? 

Start sunbathing indoors now with the Homesun and regain 
the health you missed. for the Homesun gives you the 
vitalising essence of sunshine. You switch it on at will. New 
energy streams into you while you bask in its ultra-violet rays. 
Five minutes’ use equals a day’s ration of sunshine. Regular 
use keeps you brown, fit, full of vitality—you’ll bless those five 
minutes a day with the 


homesu 
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directions to the housewife on the exact type of milk” 


value, it varies in the amount of dirt it contains and 
in the numbers and types of bacteria. It may be cles 
or dirty ; it may be sweet or sour; it may keep for thr 
days er go bad before night; and it may be safe ty 
drink or thoroughly dangerous. How is the Ordinary 
housewife to know what quality she is buying? i 
she is going to take the same trouble over Ordering he 
milk as she does over choosing her joint—and she Teally 
ought to take more—she must first of all learn What 
grades of milk are offered for sale. Her task is not Made 
easier by the fact that the official grades of milk laid dow, 
by the Ministry of Health have just been altered, J, 
old names, which had been in use for thirteen years, wer 
becoming vaguely familiar, though very few peopl 
could have repeated them correctly, and _ probably 
not one doctor in a hundred could have explained whit 
they meant. The new names, like the old, are not sg. 
explanatory. One or two of them are even slight) 
misleading, and if their significance is to be understogi, 
they must be properly annotated. 

Under the old Milk (Special Designations) One. 
1923, milk was divided into five grades: Certified 
Grade A Tuberculin Tested, Grade A, Grade A Pasteurisej, 
and Pasteurised. The first three milks were raw, the las 
two treated by heat in such a way as to destroy any 
disease-producing organisms that might be _preseit, 
These terms were unsatisfactory. Most people regardel 
Grade A as the highest, whereas in fact it was the lowes 
of the three grades of raw milk. Under the new Mik 
(Special Designations) Order, 1936, the five offic! 
grades have been reduced to three. In order, however, 
to meet the wishes of certain interested producer, 
three subsidiary labels are permitted, so that altogether 
there are now six officially named grades of milk. Thi 
three main grades are Tuberculin Tested, Accreditel 
and Pasteurised... With their subsidiary labels thes 
become Tuberculin Tested (Certified), Tuberculin Testel 
Tuberculin Tested (Pasteurised), Accredited (Fam 
bottled), Accredited, and Pasteurised. Milk bearing thes 
labels must conform to the official standards laid dow 
by the Ministry of Health. Besides these official grades 
however, the adoption of which by any producer o 
distributor is purely voluntary, there is milk—ordinan 
ungraded milk—which has to conform to no bacteriologies! 
standards whatever. This type of milk, which in many 
of our provincial towns and in most of our rural areas, 
constitutes the great bulk of the milk sold, is really an 
unknown quantity, depending on the producer @ 
distributor supplying it. It may be described by thi 
vendor in the most attractive terms; it may be callei 
“pure safe milk direct from the farm”; it may loo 
rich and appetising ; but unless it bears on the label 
the bottle one of the six names already quoted, its 
not an officially designated milk, and it has to confom 
to no bacteriological standards when it is offered fw 
sale. 

Returning to the official grades, let me briefly explain 
what they are. ‘ Tuberculin Tested Milk ” comes from 
herds that are submitted every six months to a veterinary 
inspection and to a tuberculin test. Any animal thet 
reacts to this test, and is therefore infected with tuber 
culosis, has to be removed from the milking herd. f 
the milk is bottled on the farm—a process that prolongs 
the life of the milk—it may be labelled ‘“ Tuberculit 
Tested Milk (Certified).” If it is submitted to th 
process of pasteurisation, it may be labelled ‘ Tuberculii 
Tested Milk (Pasteurised).”’ ‘‘ Accredited Milk ” comes 
from herds that are not tuberculin tested but are sub- 
mitted to a veterinary examination every three months. 
It corresponds roughly to the old Grade A milk. If the 
producer bottles it himself, he may label it* ‘* Accredited 
Milk (Farm bottled).” ‘ Pasteurised Milk” is mils 
derived from any source that has been submitted to th 
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process of pastcurisation carried out in accordance with 
the official regulations. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of these 
different types of milk ? From a public health point of, 
view it is important to realise that no raw milk can be 
regarded as entirely safe for human consumption. The 
reasons for this are, first of all that the cattle of this 
country are heavily infected with tuberculosis and 
with contagious abortion, and secondly that even milk 
coming from healthy cows may become contaminated 
with a number of disease-producing organisms derived 
from the milker or some other person handling the 
milk. It is true that the milk from tuberculin-tested 
herds is practically free from the risk of causing tuber- 
culosis, but there is no guarantee that it may not be 
infected. with other micro-organisms from human 
sources. The risk of this in any particular instance 
is very slight, and by most people would probably 
be regarded as negligible. ‘ Accredited Milk,” on 
the other hand, may be, and often is, infected with 
tubercle bacilli; it should therefore not be consumed 
in the raw state. ‘“ Pasteurised Milk,” whether from 
tuberculin-tested herds or not, is free from any risk of 
causing disease, since the heating it receives is sufficient 
to destroy ‘all dangerous micro-organisms. “ Tuber- 
culin Tested Milk’ commands a higher price on the 
markct, but “ Pasteurised Milk ” is usually sold at the 
same price as “ Accredited” or even non-designated 
milk, 

The practical recommendations that may be offered 
to the bewildered housewife are as follows. (1) If you 
can afferd it, buy “ Tuberculin Tested Milk (Pas- 
teurised) ”; it is the cleanest and safest milk on the 
market. (2) If you cannot, buy “ Pasteurised Milk,” 
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THE DOCTOR'S 
BEHIND IT 


—which means that The Doctor's 

hina Tea is recommended by 
the medical profession even for 
cases of dyspepsia and gastric 
disorder. And here is the 
reason why The Doctor's China 
Tea is the only really safe tea. 
It is a blend of the choicest 
teas that China grows, the 
choicest teas in the world— 
and these, and these. only, 
contain no excess tannin 
whatever. Next time you 
order tea, order— 


DOCTOR: 


CHINE TES 


SAMPLE OFFER. Write for a 
lb. of the Doctor’s China Tea to 
Harden Bros. & Lindsay, Ltd., 
(Dept. 25), 30-34, Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.3, enclosing 6d. in 


stamps to cover packing & postage. 











Priced at 2/10, 3/4, 4/- 
end 4 super qual.ty at 
4/6 per |b. 


cvs—i61 












and be careful to sce that the term “ Pasteurised ” ; 
printed on the label of the bottle; the mere ASSUthngs 
of the milk vendor that it has been pasteurised jg = 
enough. (3) If “ Pasteurised. Milk” is not obtainable 
buy “ Tuberculin Tested Milk (Certified) ” or “ Tube. 
culin Tested Milk,” provided you can afford it, If vou 
want to make quite certain of its safety, bring it rapidly ty 
the boil in a closed vessel and, unless it is to be consumed 
at once, cool it immediately to as low a te, 
perature as possible. (4) If you cannot afford Tube. 
culin Tested Milk, buy “ Accredited (Farm bottled),” 
“ Accredited,” _or ordinary non-designated milk, oni 
make sure always to raise it to the boiling point befon, 
consuming it in the liquid state. 


THE LS.D. OF HEALTH 


By DR. ALFRED COX 


i is easy to demonstrate what a burden the LS), 
of illness is to the community. Estimates have heey 
made of its cost to this country, the figures assuming 
almost astronomical dimensions. But I want to deal 
with the matter from the point of view of the individual, 
and more particularly the middle-class family man, 
We have been told that there are only two classes who 
van face the cost of the doctor with equanimity in a 
serious illness—the very poor and the millionaire, 
For the former, provision is made by the State. The 
latter can take his illness de luve. It is very different 
with the middle-class man, to whom a serious illness 
in the family may be little short of a financial disaster, 
Medical attendance grows increasingly expensive. This 
is the price we have to pay for advances in science, 
which here, as elsewhere, have their drawbacks, 
An illness which in my younger days was treated at 
home by one doctor, with the occasional help of a con- 
sultant, now often requires the services of a team, and an 
expensive team at that. A pathologist is often needed to 
check the diagnosis ; the radiologist takes an increasing 
share in diagnosis and treatment; a specialist is far 
more often demanded; many cases formerly treated 
medically are now dealt with surgically, which entails 
the cost of hospital or nursing home. And this list of 
expensive possibilities could easily be extended. We 
‘an all sympathise with the wit who said he was “ dying 
beyond his means.” 

The careful family man covers many of the contin- 
gencies of life by insurance. Why not the cost of an 
illness ? Up to the present this has been strangely 
neglected. There are insurance companies who do this 
class of work, but they have never popularised it. I am 
told that the main reason is lack of data on which to base 
the cost of the risk. I have always held that the medical 
profession ought to take the initiative and the risk. This 
has been done in many areas, including London, for the 
working classes by what is called a Public Medical Service, 
entirely controlled by the local profession. This provides 
a family doctor service, equivalent to that given for 
private ‘patients, by means of small weekly payments 
collected at the homes. The only way of entrance into 
the scheme is by an application of the candidate to the 
doctor of his choice. It is open to all doctors and to 
all subscribers with a family income not exceeding £250. 

I mention these Services because it was the experience 
gained in the London Service which led to the suggestion 
that it ought to be extended to people of a higher financial 
status, with family incomes up to £550. Personally, I 
see no reason why there should be any income limit, pro- 
vided that the rates of subscription are such as to enable 
the doctor to give a good and cheerful service. In this 
proviso lies the reason why this extension has not been 
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One 


cause of 
malnutrition 


In the absence of an adequate intake of high-class 
proteins and fats, of such essential minerals as iron, 
calcium, phosphorus and iodine, and of the several 
vitamins, some degree of malnutrition is inevitable. 


But, even when all these ingredients are present in 
the dietary in ideal proportions and amounts, there 
is small chance that they will be fully utilised or 
utilisable by the body tissues unless certain con- 
ditions obtain, 


It is well known, for instance, that the efficient and 
harmonious working of all endocrine glands is a 
necessary condition of satisfactory metabolism. 
There is a common obstacle which hinders both the 
absorption and the utilisation of needed food 
elements, even when they are present in the dietary. 
An ash-choked fire burns dully ; and, in like manner, 
vital activities are carried on with difficulty when 
the intercellular spaces are bathed in fluid loaded 
with stagnant waste products that should have been 
promptly removed as produced. Between all parts 
of the eliminatory flow there would seem to be a 
close inter-relation ; so that a blockage or a sluggish- 
ness in any part of the traffic way tends to cause a 
general slowing up along the whole route. 


A simple means of avoiding such trouble, especially 
if, as it often does, it takes the form of constipation, 
is to take, first thing each morning, a spoonful of 
ENO’S “Fruit Salt” in half-a-pint of water, 
desirably followed by a cup of tea or coffee. 


WITH DRUGS .... 
ITS A MATTER OF 








@ Slimming may not only be necessary from a fashion 
point of view but from the much more vital one of 
health. Drugs are as dangerous as they are illogical. 
Slimming, scientific fasting and curative diets are 
matters that need highly skilled supervision. This 
supervision is available at Sunray Court health resort. 
If you are run down or in bad health generally, come 
to this delightful resort and make a holiday of your 
convalescence. Inclusive fees are surprisingly moderate. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


Beautiful mansion and 
grounds. 


TREATMENTS. 


Curative Diets, 
Light-therapy, 
Colon-therapy, 
Osteopathy, 
Massage and 
Remedial Exercises. 


Central heating and 
good fires. 


Tennis, croquet, golf, 
and other social amenities. 





Eno’s * Fruit Salt” is an effervescent saline, free 
from harsh and nauseous mineral salts such as 
Epsom and Glauber. With water. it affords an 
agreeable, sparkling, refreshing drink, promoting 
gentle elimination in an entirely natural and 
healthy way. 


Eno costs 1/6 and (double quantity) 2/6. The 


words “Eno” and “ Fruit Salt” are registered 
trademarks. 


ENO'S 'FRUIT SALT’ 











COME T0 . 


HEALTH RESORT, CATERHAM, SURREY 


Principel: JOHN CARPENTER, w.0., D.0., M.B.ch. 
Telephone: CATERHAM 705. 
Write to Secretary for brochure No. 4. 


West End Consulting Room: 11 Cavendish Place, W.1. 
Teigphone: Langham 2$79: Consuttations by appeintnient. 
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Science and Nature have 


co-operated in the production of the most effec- 
tive natural food remedy of the age. For many 
centuries, as far back’ as history goes, garlic has 
been known and used for its potent purifying 
virtues. But its pungent and penetrating odour 
renders it distasteful to most English people. 
Now, by means of a great technical achievement, 
this difficulty has been overcome. Unspoiled by 
destructive temperatures or chemical extraction, 
there is now available for all the 


supreme purifier of the blood and the tissues 
hermetically sealed in small gelatine capsules. 
These are easily swallowed, and since they do 
not dissolve until they have passed from the 
stomach to the small intestine, the breath is not 
affected. The released oil is then immediately 
absorbed into the blood and carried wherever it 
is most needed. This wonderful natural remedy 
is achieving its greatest successes in the dispersal 
of internal ulcers and all septic conditions, tuber- 
cular conditions, morbid and malignant growths, 
boils, psoriasis, etc., as well as in many other 
chronic disorders. It has been supplied for the 


last 5 years by J. A. Hofels’ Curative Foods, 


50 Richmond Road, London, W.2, in boxes at 
1/9 and 9/6. It is called ; 


GARLIC PEARLES 


(Even a week's cure (1/9) will be distinctly beneficial.) 








This soothing ‘ internal 
Poultice’ gives quick, last- 
ing relicf from _ 
GASTRIC and all 
DIGESTIVE Troubles. 


Take NATURE'S way back to HEALTH 


Stop coating your digestive tract with Bismuth 
or other drugs, which give temporary ease but 
form harmful deposits. ‘‘Suntona”’ soothes the 
tender, delicate membranes—nourishes the body 


naturally; it contains the wonderful Slippery 

Elm bark. Made with Wholemeal Flour and 

Malt. From Health Food Stores, Boots and en 
good Chemists, Grocers, etc., 2/- lb. Sample 6d., a 

vith invaluable booklet, ‘‘ Natural Buoyant WHOLEMEAL SLIPPERY ELM FOOD 


Health,” from:—SUNTONA  LTD., 


25 EX- 
CHANGE WALK, NOTTINGHAM. Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM Food. 





If so you should try YERBA MATE, 
the South American Tea, In the 
Argentine, where it is grown, rheumatism 
is practicaliy unknown. 

To be obtained from Miss 
Strathtyrum, St. Andrews, Fife. 
Price 3s. per lb., or 7 Ibs. for 17s. 6d., 
post paid in the United Kingdom. 
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made long ago. Many doctors and patients dislike 
idea of contract practice, the bad reputation of which 
comes from pre-War days, when most of the contr, 
practice was done under conditions which made Re 
good service impossible. But in an organisation rah 
the doctors themselves this prejudice disappears if th 
doctor finds that he can get through it a fair and stab, 
income from people who at present are unable to pay 
who, at any rate, pay inadequately. 

It was the old tradition I have mentioned which Cause] 
the British Medical Association to pass, many years 
a resolution deprecating contract practice for people ove 
the £250 limit. The action of the London Public Medical 
Service has made it possible for that embargo to be raisg 
in any area where it can be shown that there is a demand 
by the profession for a change. The B.M.A. is at presen 
taking the opinion of its London members, and jt j 
probable that next year the Public Medical Service yj 
extend its benefits to people up to the £550 limit. If thy 
extension takes place, it will be initiated by the doctog 
introducing the system to such of their patients as they 
feel it would benefit. And I hope that the public yij 
begin to talk to their doctors about it and also ask why 
£550? ‘The premiums will be based on the average 
amounts which families in this financial position hay 
paid for doctoring over a period of years. Subscribers 
will, of course, select their own doctor, and the premiuns 
will be paid quarterly or half-yearly to a central office, 
The personal relations between doctor and patient wil 
be left undisturbed. 

This, however, leaves untouched the problem of the 
more expensive specialist and_ institutional _ service, 
though, as a family probably requires the family doctor 
at least ten times as often as it needs the other services, 
such provision as I have mentioned goes a considerable 
way to ease the doctor’s bill problem. But this othe 
aspect has already been successfully tackled by a body 
which is nothing like as well known as. it ought to be, 
The British Provident Association, a voluntary unpaid 
body, was founded some twelve years ago with the cordial 
approval and support of the then Prince of Wales, 
This body, whose active President is Lord Lloyd, 
cannot by its constitution make any profits. All its 
income, except the provision for necessary administrative 
work, is spent on benefits. There is no income-limit, 
For a modest annual subscription there are available 
substantial payments, often sufficient to meet the whole 
cost of (a) maintenance in hospital or nursing home; ()) 
nurse required at home for operation or dangerous 
illness ; (c) consultant at home; (d) surgeon’s fees up to 
a maximum of £100. Any doctor preferred can be 
employed, and the patient pays his own bill with the 
help of the money received, As a member of the Execu- 
tive of this body I can speak warmly and confidently of 
the value it has been to the subscribers. ’ 

I am a firm believer in insurance against the risks of 
ill-health, and I look forward with certainty to the time 
when the financial side of an illness need cause no wory 
to any provident citizen. My opinion of the value of 
this method is strengthened by my conviction that it 
would do more than anything to interest the average 
doctor and Jayman in the prevention of illness. Insurante 
of the kind I favour makes the doctor interested in 
keeping his potential patient well. The present system 
obviously does not. 


























ST. DUNSTAN’S CHARTERED MASSEURS AND 
BIO-PHYSICAL ASSISTANTS. 


When next your Doctor prescribes Massage or Electrical Treatment 
employ the services of a St. Dunstan's Masseur. All are fully 
qualified, skilled and experienced. 

For further particulars apply to:' The Superintendent, Massage 
London, 



































Department, St. Dunstan's, ‘Inner Circle, Regent's Park, 
N.W.1. (Telephone: Welbeck 7921.) 
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TE ORIGINAL SCHROTH CURE 


E THE MODIFIED RIPOSO-SCHROTH CURE 


the most successful natural method to radically eliminate uric acid 
4 ther, blood poisons, and to cure many of the gravest and most 
and 0 ubborn diseases, even when other treatments fail. 

is ial "radical and rapid of all cures has for many years been 


amied out 8 KNOWLES HEALTH HYDRO AND DIETETIC 





ABLISHME 
 Riposo,” St. Helen’s bam, ‘Hastings, 
the supervision of qualified British Nature Cure practitioners 


ao thoroughly tested and studied it at Lindewi iese—the Mecca 
the Uncured in Czecho-Slovakia, where over 2,000 patients are 
ann 
ated oa Riposo-Schroth Cure, a less vigorous form of treatment, 
hich is the outcome of most carefully conducted experiments on the 
watt of the owners of ‘‘ Riposo,” is applied in certain cases instead of 


ct cure. 
the strict DISEASES TREATED. 

Rheumatism, arthritis, gout, auto-intoxication, colitis, constipation, hu mor- 
rhoids, varicose veins, sciatica, neuritis, obesity, mental depression, loss of 









emory, nervous irritability, catarrh, digestive troubles, insomnia, headaches, 

muralgi, anemia, chlorosis, certain diseases of the heart, liver and kidney 

aod ples, diseases of the respiratory organs, skin troubles, high blood pressure, 

—" arterio-sclerosis, troubles peculiar to women, etc. 

Order Booklet on Schroth Cure (No. 2) by Mr. A. Pitcairn-Knowles, F.N.C.A. 

(11 post free), from the Knewles Health Hydro, St. Hclen’s Park, Hastings. 
Particulars of the Establishment will he included. 


—— 










































Ailing? 
ve Nature the 
chance to make 


Even if you are seriously ill, Health is not 

















you well. necessarily beyond you. Come to. the | 

Stanboroughs Hydro — where the latest | 
methods of Nature and Medical Science are } 

employed, (Beautifully situated in own wooded Park.) 

The Stanboroughs successful record includes many wonderful cures | 

of Rheumatic Affections, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Bright’s Disease, 





Thyroid, Gastric and Nervous Troubles, Gout, Diabetes, Colitis, 
Digestive Disorders, Adl cases treated except mental and contagious. 
Modern Equipped Maternity Section. State Certified Midwife in 
gendance, Resident Obstetrician. Rates on application. 

Write for illustrated brochure which tells of The Stanboroughs 
gecess, and how you, too, may regain your health. Ask for 


THE STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Sanborough Park, Watford, Herts. yicrPhns:,. 





























OU’RE free, ycu’re 
Y safe—in Chilprufe ! 
Free-limbed in the 
hardest exertions; safe 
when the weather’s unkind 
or uncertain. Never was 
Pure Wool Underwear so 
elastic and smooth, so 
long-enduring of wear and 
wash. Wide ranges of 
styles, colours, sizes. 





There are Vests with short 
slecugs and button front, 
several - athletic | shapes, 
Pants, several styles in 
Trunk Drawers, also 
Combinations and Pyjamas. 


Please ask your Outfitter 
for the NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 
THE CHILPRUFE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Proprietor), 


LEICESTER. 
b] 

















Rupture Ended! 


Permanent Relief without Operation 
Try new discovery FREE 


Primitive man never suffered the discomfort 
and dangers of rupture—and neither need 
you. Immediate relief and protection against 
all strain is given by this perfected modern 
invention, which HEALS as well as holds! It 
is undetectable, washable, 100% British, 
weighs only a few ounces, yet the price is 
within reach of ail. Thousands have already 
been wholly healed. 3,200 Doctors recom- 
mend it. Write to-day for 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Sent in plain sealed envelepe. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CoO., LTD., 


(526) 80 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2; 
(526) HILTON CHAMBERS, HILTON STREET, 
STEVENSON SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 1. 


SUN LAMP 


The best way to keep fit and free from 
illness during the winter is to use regu- 
larly at home one of the latest types of 


LUMSDEN SUN LAMP 


They are so easy and cheap to use. 


"SE £12. 10.0 


or easy payment terms. Mercury Vapour Type. 













































SEND FOR FREE iat: ae 14 DAYS’ TRIAL 


LUMSDEN LAMPS 


D. M. LUMSDEN, 72 MILLBURN, ALMOND- 
BANK, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 




















“SIGHT—NOT GLASSES!” 


. two months ago, instead of having the stronger glasses 
I ne I bought one of your Home Models of Eve 
Drill Apparatus. My sight is now so good that I simply 
do not need glasses, after having worn them for twenty 
years... 


It is exceptional to be born with other than 
normal eyes. If glasses give you clear vision 
your sight is unimpaired, for there is not any 
sight in a piece of glass. Longsight, Short- 
sight, Astigmatism and Presbyopia are of 
muscular origin and curable by the home 
performance of scientific eye drill. 


A booklet, written by a Consulting Practitioner, and explain- 
ing the nature, causes and cure of all ordinary forms of 
defective vision will be sent free on request. 


THE OCULAR APPARATUS COMPANY, 
Guildhall Buildings, Navigation St., Birmingham, 2. 














CHIVERS 


- VEGETABLES 


THE WIDE RANGE INCLUDES CARROTS, 
CELERY, PEAS, MACEDOINE OF VEGE- 
TABLES, BEETROOT, SPINACH, ETC., ETC, 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 












HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


Because by using a fabric handkerchief more than once you re-infect yourself, 
‘¢TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE’’ Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
used once and destroyed, shorten their duration, 
= only really silky paper obtainable. 
Try a packet to- n cartons of 50, 2/-. Boxes of 500, 18/-. 
Also “ TOINOCO PabiER CREPON.” Now in cartons of 75, 1/- & 1/9. 
NEX (smaller), 75 for aed 
P -~- or Post Free from Dep 
THE. ‘TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF co. “rp. 
55 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, 
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Finance 
The National Wealth—Great Rise 
in Securities 


In considering the various causes responsible for the 
present general improvement in the economic position 
of the country, I doubt if there has been sufficient recog- 
nition of the part played by the long-continued substantial 
rise in Stock Exchange securities. Taking as a reliable 
basis the monthly valuation by the Bankers’ Magazine 
of 365 representative securities, I find that for the present 
year alone—or, to be more precise, the period extending 
from December last year to the 19th of the present 
month—this list of securities showed an appreciation in 
market values of about £411,000,000. If, however, as 
regards this same group of securities comparison is made 
between present quotations and the end of December, 
1931, the appreciation in market values is no less than 
£1,967,000,000, of which £1,149,000,000 was concerned 
with the rise in Government stocks and other fixed- 
interest securities and £818,000,000 with the variable 
dividend list. Even these figures, however, do not by 
any means express the full extent of the rise in Stock 
Exchange securities as a whole during the past five 
years. 
Errect ON SPENDING PowERr. 

Now, of course, we know that these profits are to some 
extent paper profits, but not altogether, and there can 
be no doubt that the effect in increasing purchasing 
power on the part of the community has been very great. 
For it must be remembered that during this period these 
securities have not remained in the same hands. Many 
who held them at a much lower figure even than that 
represented by prices at the end of 1931 effected realisa- 
tions and found their realised wealth was greater; and 
in the intervening time the upward movement has been 
so continuous that there must have been a frequent reali- 
sation of securities, with a constant increase on the part 

















AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British banks and 
insurance companies offer safety of 
capital and. certainty of.income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 
Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
| them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 


TRYST 
_ BANK&INSURANCE 
| SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 33 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. Price of Units, 28th October, 218. 9d. x.d. 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
.30 CORNHILL + LONDON + E.C.3. MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For full particulars apply to any St-kbroker or Bank, or to the above 
address, for Trust of Bank @& Lisurance Shares Booklet. 
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_ years and the effeet which might be produced were there 


* obtained in Some other directions but from’ recognition of 
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Ste, 
of holders of what may be termed a genera 3 
well-being. Not. only so, but it must * al of BH the _ 
that in the years of acute depression and when Securit) rk tl 
were much lower, holders were in the position of fee - deri 
their resources curtailed by reason of the low level vats of | 
their investments, and a realisation of this a of $3 178 
naturally affect their willingness to spend. Therefore with @ the ea 
the great change for the better in the value of the dock giv 
investments, the whole outlook of the holders of secutitie st ie 
became more hopeful, and in the matter of spending of es 
both ability and willingness increased. ante 
EFFECT ON NATIONAL FINANCES. to Austr 
The benefits resulting from the rise in public Securities es 
have, however, by no means been confined to the holders Ore 
of securities themselves; the National Government “il £3 9 
(which it is only fair to remember played its part jy is the 5 
bringing about the improvement) has benefitted eno. I jaction 
mously. In the first place, the Government has benefite, yield of j 
through the rise in prices of British Funds, which, together J ite inter 
with the cheapness of money (arising out of Government 
policy), has enabled the Government over a period of 
years to borrow at phenomenally low rates. And again The ¢ 
the greater spending activity on the part of the public -_ 
has created more prosperous conditions in busines, §" one 
which, in its turn, has brought in more revenue to the yee 
National Exchequer. And, finally, be it remembered, ff tie yield 
the Government’s revenue from Estate Duties depends 
in no small degree upon the value of the estates, which 
value, in its turn, is largely determined by market prices § A cor! 
of public securities. It will, therefore, I think, readily be Jj sme ide 
seen that the effect of this long and great rise in public J! ape? 
securities has played a most important part in con. "3" SP 
tributing to the improvement which has taken place in =— 
recent years in the economic position of the country. i az 
Witt THE Rise Continue ? yield is 
It is impossible, however, to note this remarkable and test d 
almost unprecedented rise in Government securities §j ™ ae 
without asking what is the likelihood of its continuance, ae 
All experience shows that security movements on the ff jo Nat 





Stock Exchange are made up of upward and downward 
tendencies, both of which frequently extend over a con- 
siderable period of time. Do we then seem to be near 
the end of the period of advancing prices and to be 
on the eve of reaction ? If the ordinary laws were oper: 
ating I might say that a reaction cannot be far distant, 
but as I have frequently explained in these columns 
ordinary laws are not operating and are not likely to 
operate until there is something like a general stabilisa- 














=—_—— 


YOK 


tion of the exchanges and an adherence to a gold standard, racial | 
Of course, there are other influences which can act upon a 
the markets, of a political character, and quite the most J yead. 
remarkable feature of the rise in Stock Exchange prices § pitavia, 
during recent years is the fact that the advance has ff ie), Ha 
occurred in the face of international political developments fj Karachi, 
of a disturbing character. With the impending re- § \:goya, 
assembly of Parliament it is possible that these inter JS Fra 
national developments may be brought home more pro- ff ‘dey, 
minently to the community by the discussions at West- 

minster, and were there to be any real political alarms, ae 





Stock Exchange prices would probably prove to be 
sensitive. Failing, however, any actual catastrophe suchas 
an outbreak of war or industrial strife at home, there is 
perhaps more in the present situation to suggest a con- 
tinuance of firm prices on the Stock Exchange with a 
further rise in prices than the probability of an early 
substantial reaction. Nevertheless, I think it is well 
that there should be a very clear recognition of the great 
appreciation which has already taken place both a 
regards its effect upon economic conditions during recent 






to be any important reaction of a long-sustained character, 
Arruur W. Kippy. 






Investment Notes 


In mentioning, as I do from time to time, certain stocks 
offering a somewhat better yield than British Government 
securities, it must be understood that the prompting comes 
not from a knowledge that still better returns could not be 
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Sense of he difficulty which now exists in obtaining anything like 
emMbere oe ple security with a yield of over 3} to 3} per cent. 
CCurities MM think that some of the Australian stocks are perhaps worth 
f feelin, onsidering at the present time, and New South Wales 4 per 
level ts, of 1942/62 can be obtained at a price giving a flat yield 
aad Wr 17s. per cent., or, even should the stock be redeemed 
Would , the earliest possible date, the yield is about £3 6s. 6d. A 
re, with k giving somewhat higher yield over a prolonged period 
of their nt Perpetual Debenture Stock of the Grand Trunk Railway 
-CUrities (anada, which at the present price gives a yield of just 
ending wader $3 16s. per cent., and the principal and interest are 
qyaranteed by the Dominion Government. Reverting again 
) Australian Loans, New South Wales 5} per cent. stock 
.. [qands, of course, at a high level, but even at the present 
Curities B otation of 118, the flat yield is 43 per cent., while if redemp- 
holders pe takes place eleven years hence at par, the net yield is 
rhment gill £3 9s. per cent. Another stock of the Perpetual order 
part in fis the 5 per cent. Debenture stock of the British Electric 
enor. @ fraction Company, which at the present price of 131 gives a 
Nefited | vield of just over £3 16s. per cent., and, on the latest report, 
gether fy the interest 1s covered over five times. 
ment * * * * 
riod of Hicner Yievps. 
The 6 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference 

















This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 





















































— tock of the British Electric Traction Company is entitled 
Le lie joa further 2 per cent. after the Ordinary stock has received és 
Siness, Hi and for tk st six years the Preference dividend 
gper cent., and for the past six years the 
to the er been at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, on which basis ssurance ociety 
tbered, ff the yield at the present price is just over £4 3s. per cent. 
= * * * * (founded 1762) 
which BANK SuHAreE YIELDS. 
prices } A correspondent suggests that it might be useful to give 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
lily be @ come idea of the yields on leading bank shares and accordingly 
publie J append a few specimen yields. On Barclays Bank £1 
- con.  °B” shares fully paid the yield at the present price is about 
ace i 9s.6d. On Lloyds £5 “* A” shares with £1 paid the present THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
yield is about :-3 (4s. 6d. per cent., and in the ease of the Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
: #12 shares of the Midland Bank with £2 10s. paid the present West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
yield is £8 18s. 2d. per cent. That yield is based on the Pad up Capital... a i ae pepe 
le and & latest. dividend of 16 per cent. with a bonus of 2 per cent. Sarena Waneres SS SS ee a, ee 
ities 2 this connexion it may be noted that for the five years Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter = £4,500,000 
wate uw to 1930 the dividend was 18 per cent. each time, but from ae tS ead eee soe evel Son See eae ‘Dank 
o. 1981 to 1934 the dividend was 16 per cent. In the case of psec een Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
n the Bi the National Provincial Bank £20 shares with £4 paid, the 
\ward (Continued on page 790.) 
. CON- — —_—— 
fe THE | 
0 be ey 
ve: [YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd.|| Do You Believe that the 
stant, : ; 
am (Incorporated in Japan.) | ” 
a ESTABLISHED 1880. | iwie Nasa essage 
1ISa= | 
dard, (pital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 | 9 ? 
upon Reserve Fund Yen 130,900,000 for all Mankind g 
most Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Bangkok, | 
ricéS BH Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Muk- P ‘ 
- has den), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, If so will ou express our belief b 
’ bs 
rents Mi Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, | i ; i 4 ; 
} re- @ Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, | sending a contribution to the Bible Society, 
nter- ff Sat Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, | ; et da 
pro- Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. whose sole object 1S to encourage the 
Vest- H. KANO, London Manager. 2 ° . e 
rms, , wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
" London Office 27 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. ; oa 
shas , _ without note ocr comment” > 
ris fl} . eis Toe Pe te ae see Ee 
con- PTer . 
hs SOUTH AMERICA Last year the Society circulated 
BY 
arly [: : 3 
well ROYAL MAIL 11,686,131 volumes of Holy Writ (Bibles, 
reat N : ; 
g . = | New Testaments and Portions) in hundreds 
|| PACIFIC LINES eon 
here REGULAR SAILINGS FROM guages. 
ter, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
, TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA : : ¢ i 7 
Y. TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS | Gifts will be gratefully recetved and 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA acknowledged by the Secretaries, 
For full particulars apply to | 
veks ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. | 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, | 
HD HEMT eOR TEE EAT, || ||, BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
mes YAL MA JSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3, * - 
| be GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). | | 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
of |. Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton. 
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SIR HALLEY STEWART TRUST 
LECTURES, :1936. 


FOUR FREE LECTURES by | 
Sir Percy Alden, M.A. 
TITLE: ‘ 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


at the 
MEMORIAL HALL 
FARRINGDON ST., E.C. .(Ludgate Circus) 


Wednesdays at 6 p.m. 
CHAIRMEN: 


Nov. 11. Rt. Hon. Sir KINGSLEY WOOD, 


M.P., Minister of Health. 


Nov. 18. P. MALCOLM STEWART, Esq., 


Commissioner for the Special Areas, 


Nov. 25.. Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN SIMON, . 


h.C., M.P., G.C.S.1., Home Secretary. 
Dec. 


2. Rt. Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 


M.P., Lord President of the Council. 
ADMISSION FREE 


For Free Reserved Seat Tickets apply to The Secretary, Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust, 32 Gordon Square, W.C.1\. ’Phone: Museum 2271. 
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HK NEW PHASE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

By Professor SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 
By Lord ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 
: J. H. HARLEY 


1.ABOUR’'S DIVIDED MINB* By 
AUSTRIA AFTER THE COMPROMISE By Dr. ERNST BENEDIKT 
SPALN AND HUMANITY. I. By F. S. MARVIN 
lI. By the Ven. LONSDALE RAGG, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Gibraltar 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
‘ . By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT. LIDGETT, G.H. 
THE BREAKING POINT FOR NANKING By FRANK H. HEDGES 
BROBDINGNAG IN THE WEST By HARRISON BROWN 
NATIONAL SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA ON THE DANISH FRONTIER 
By LUDWIG STEPHASIUS 
By ETHEL BREWER 
By ALICE LAW 
By H, S. SHELTON 


BALEARIC.RELICS OF THE PAST 

DESPREAUX BOILEAU ; 1636-1711 

A NEW TYPE OF SCIENCE TEACHING 

MEMOIRS OF A POLISH NOBLEMAN By Dr. G. CHATTERTON-HILL 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Effect of Spain on Europe. 


LITLRARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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WITIT THE GUN IN EGYPT: I. THE NILE VALLEY 
STATUESQUE: A POEM K. Bathurst 
WILLIAM TYNDALE Helen, Likeman 
THE PATH OF TILE PYGMY PRIESTS: A TRUE STORY 
Robert M. MacDonald 
Col. the Hon. R. A. Crouch 
Mona Gardner 
Margaret Elizabeth Rhodes 
Anthony ffettyplace 
E. M. Walker 
Muriel Kent 
T. Weston Ramsey 
Ewen K. Patterson 
C. E. Lawrence 
Herbert A. Walton 
Alan’ Gritf 
Je: Denis D. Lyell 
LITERARY COMPETITION 
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C. S. Jarvis 


TIPS 

YOU CAN HAVE YOUR HEAD 

WHO SITS FOR WARMTH: A STORY 
THE CHURCH IN THE FLOODS: A POEM 
APOLLO SPEAKS:-A POEM 

AN ERRANT GENIUS 

DEAD LEAVES: A POEM 

BIG TOBY: A STORY OF LIZARD ISLAND’ 
ABOUT DREAMS 

LA TRIBUNE DE PARIS 

1IAIR OF THE EARTH; A PHANTASY 
THAT YOUNG -DEIL 

THE RUNNING BROOKS 




















THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK ROOM down- 
stairs has every book 
that children of all ages 
and tastes can want; 
and they can choose 
easily and with confi- 
dence for themselves. 


JOHN & EDWARD 
BUMPUS 
4/ 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Tclephone: . 


Mayfair -3601 
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(Continued from page 789.) 
present yield is about £3 14s. per cent. on the basis of the 
dividend of 15 per cent. For the five years from 1 ka 
dividend was 18 per cent. The latest dividend on the W 
minster Bank £4 shares with £1 paid was 18 per cent, - 
bonus of 2 per cent., and at the present price the shares “% 
a yield of about £3 12s. Bre 

Another correspondent suggests that an enquiry j 
yield of Empire and foreign bank shares would be of 
and I hope to deal with that point at a later date, 


INtO thy 
interes, 


Financial Notes 
SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY. 
ALTHOUGH investment activity in the Stock Market 
slackened a little during the past week since more attention 
has -been given to international . politics, markets ate 
still active as a whole, but it is speculative rather than 
investment activity which is most pronounced at the Moment 
Indeed, no better instance, perhaps, of the desire to Secure 
profits through capital appreciation could be mentioned than 
the huge rush for the Ordinary shares recently offered jy 
Philip Hill and Partners. The great success which hg 
attended that undertaking in the past in the matter of its 
new capital promotions, together with the well-known ability 
and enterprise of the Chairman, Mr. Philip Hill, may well 
account for the rush for the 5s. shares offered at a premium 
of 10s. a share, but I cannot help thinking that the mg, 
which followed to secure the shares when. dealings eon. 
menced at a further premium of over 15s. per share on the 
nominal value of 5s. marked an excess of speculative activity, 
even though it may be justified in the immediate futur 
by some further appreciation in market values. 
* * * * 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Although at the recent ordinary general meeting of Goode 
Durrant and Murray, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. Willian 
Pennick, was able to report that an improvement in the 
company’s affairs permitted payment of a dividend on thos 
Preference shares on which the dividend had been in arrear 
since October, 1931, he sounded a note of warning with 
regard to conditions in Australia as a whole. Commenting 
upon the inproved conditions there, Mr. Pennick said that 
it would be wrong to assume that the whole of the com- 
munity had recovered from the effects of the prolonged 
depression. He also referred to the difliculty of dealing with 
the competition of cheap Japanese products, in which con. 
nexion, however, the Australian Government has recently 
put on more duties. With regard to the future, Mr. Pennick 
said the directors were reasonably optimistic, and he expressed 
the hope that the proposals for a resumption of migration, 
which the Australian Government was considering, would 
become concrete fact, for there was, he said, a shortage of 
skilled labour. 


3 hay 


* * * * 
ImpeRtAL ArRwAys. 

The finances of Imperial Airways continue to be satis- 
factory, the profits for the past year of £140,705, after charging 
nearly £200,000 for obsolescence, showing a moderate increase 
over the previous year. The directors, therefore, are able to 
recommend a dividend of 6 per cent. and an additional bonus 
of 2 per cent., as compared with 6 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
bonus for the previous year, while there is a slight increase 
in the carry-forward. At their present price the Ordinary 
shares of Imperial Airways give an approximate yield on the 
present dividend and bonus of only 3 per cent. It is evident, 
therefore, that holders base their hopes on a still further 
expansion of profits. 

* * * * 
SUDAN PLANTATIONS. 

A good report has recently been issued by the directors of 
Sudan Plantations; the company has earned a net profit 
for the past financial year of £285,000, after placing £60,000 
to the Gezira Reserve Account. In the previous year, after 
placing £50,000 to that Reserve and £6,294 to General 
Reserve, the profit was £201,380. A dividend of 10 per cent. 
for the year is recommended, as against 8 per cent. in the 
previous year. At the present price the yield on the Ordinary 
shares is about £4 3s. per cent. A. W. K. 








“A poet divorged from politics ” 


TERRACINA 
Cc L ae U D FREDERICK 


JOHNSTON 
3/6 net 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, BOND STREET, W. 1. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 214 
By ZENo 
pid een pn ed see rr en ek 
gerd —. not ‘iter than first post yr Sean No Poin orca will be pins 
sald on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of 
ware 00" will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
pie thiee-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.] 

«gl \° 4 5 6 1 \* 

h | |10 | 11 12 |13 | 

- iv | | 15 16 

mG | 18 | 19 

| 

| | ' | | | 22 | 

il 24 | o 26 | 

h | 28 | | | 

129 | | 30 31 | 

9 33 
ACROSS 3. Browne’s ‘“ Hydriotaphia ” 
], This person one knows is is known as this. (Two 
old-fashioned at heart. words.) 

9, No matter what threatened, 4. A short general assistant ! 
this would both preserve fh. Approaching. 
and keep you cool! 6. Ash even with this is 

14, How the old Scottish mariner worthless stuff. 
would explain the sough- 7. Apparel sometimes worn 
ing of the trees to the on the tongue! 
little girl! 8. Or one ruse (anag.). 

16 This keeps a life-boatman’s 10. This lie would be a blow to 
hands full. any boxer! 

1, A literary ecclesiastic not 11. According to popular belief, 
holding a benefice. the airy sport ghosts 

18, “In the spring a livelier... indulge in. 
changes on the burnish’d 12. Useful quality. 
dove.” 13. What you want is to find 

19. My first is unchecked in 32, out which is mixed in 27. 
my second in 1 down. 14. Wizard who could keep 

20. This sounds as if it might Mars in confinement ? 
be found around cham- 15. This guarantees a quotation. 
pagne, for instance, but 21. ‘‘ A good mouth-filling...” 
it’s found at the bottom 22. Undulating cloth ? 
of the water. 24. Most important part of a 

22. Are after a trap. horse ? 

23, This contains its own final 25. rev. Hamlet said he would 
answer why the state of do this to get Polonius 
Europe is disturbing as into the neighbour room. 
this. 30. My first is unchecked in 13, 

26. Often found growing to a my second in 8. 
shoe, a family, a saddle! 31. rev. Becomes tough tissue 

27. Small mug. after it has got new. 

28. Wanting suavity. 

29. Even though you should SOLUTION TO 
get an elf-child it will CROSSWORD NO. 213 
have the heart of a divine 
being. 

32, Discreditable, fact when 
found in the cupboard ! 

33. rev. Cliques found in tennis. 

DOWN 

1, Claim unduly —— the gem 
about it ? 

2, Rise after it’s light red. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 213 is the Rev. Dr. 


Stevenson, Eildonside, Melrose, Roxburghshire. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
TUESDAY NEXT at 8, subsequently 8.30. 
THE WILD DUCK, by HENRIK IBSEN. 


ALAN NAPIER. 
MARIUS GORING. CECIL TROUNCER. 
First Matinee, Saturday, Nov. 7, at 2.30. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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\ £150,000 
o urgently required 
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The Committee earnestly appeals for £150,000 to provide the 
following much-needed extensions : — 


(1) EXTENSION TO THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Royal Cancer Hospital Research Institute is one of the 
leading Cancer Research Centres in the World, but the work 
needs to be carried out more extensively and intensively. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WARDS 
The Royal Cancer Hospital was built in 1859. Many of the 
Wards date trom tnat period and must be enlarged and 
modernised. 

NURSES’ HOME 

A new addition is necessary to provide adequate comfort and 


rest for the Nursing Staff. . 
Without these necessary 2nd too long deferred extensions the 
work of the Doctors and Scientists must suffer restriction. 


Will you please send a gift to the Earl of Granard ? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


LONDON, S.W.3 


(2) 


(3) 


FULHAM ROAD 


YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 
Hon. 1 reasurer. Secretary. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a lovely 
glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/-& 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C.1, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to q 

line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}, for 

6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Cffice 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ry 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
, larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





UTOBIOGRAPHY.—Author of exceptionally wide 
experience and good standing ready to revise, or 
collaborate in writing, memoirs.—Write Box A667. 





GENTLEMAN said, ‘‘ So you are working on your 
A own?” Yes, and will continue to’ motor all 
England and Wales, visiting stores where effects have 
been lying for years eating their heads off with storage 
charges; to Banks, where the silver has been—and the 
jewels. My fee is only 21s. (more often free) to render 
all the help I can. My reputation as an expert is well 
known to many. I can pay cash on the spot, or advise 
the most suitable auctioneer, and will guarantee the 
suggested reserve prices will be exceeded. One visit to 
a Store a few years ago: £7 5s. was offered for a writing 
table; the lawyer concerned sent me 21s. to go and 
see it—I paid over £700. A Lady in Brighton sent 
21s. to visit another Store; she had been offered £100 
for a settee. I paid £900 for it. The Governor of a 
well-known Prison was offered £200 for a silver two- 
handled tray. I went to the Bank. Paid £1,040. Two 
Parsees brought an Emerald—had been offered £200 in 
Bombay. I paid them £2,220. But transactions for 
a pound or 80 are very welcome. May I call? Ring 
Hillside 4666 up to 10 p.m., and let us talk it over.— 
W. E. Hurcoms, 28 Friern Watch Avenue, London N, 12, 





Attempts to keep the nation fit 
Show laudable ambition, 

TOM LONG tobacco points the way, 
It’s always in condition. 





NREY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY ; 
yw ono dyes or stains; LASTING results assur 
(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application; grateful 
clients include Royalty.— Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 

congratulates Iceland on its recent humane legisla- 

tion permitting abortion by medical practitioners in cases 

of illness, poverty, and large families. Membership 

2s. 6d. minimum.—Hon. Secy. Mrs. JENKINS, 17 Mount 
Carmel Chambers, W. 8. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





HE Society of Incorporated Accountants is open to 
receive applications for the appointment of Deputy 
Secretary. Certain special duties will also be allotted 
to him. Experience of work of a public nature and 
journalistic ability will be an advantage. Candidates 
should be not more than 38 years of age. 

The commencing salary will be between £650 and 
£750 per annum, depending upon experience and ability. 
There is a contributory Superannuation Scheme. 

Applications giving full particulars of experience and 
accompanied, if possible, by three copies of recent refer- 
ences should be addressed to THE SECRETARY, The 


Society of Incorporated Accountants, Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. Each application should be endorsed Deputy 


Secretary, and should be received not later than Novem- 
ber 17th next. 





UNWELL HOSPITAL FOR NERVOUS AND 
R MENTAL DISORDERS, 
Nr. WICKFORD, Essex. 
(East Ham and Southend-on-Sea Joint Visiting 
Committee.) 


RESIDENT CHAPLAIN. 

Applications are invited from bachelor members of 
the clergy for the post of Resident Chaplain at the above 
Hospital. Salary £350 per annum with emoluments 
consisting of furnished quarters, board and laundry, 
valued for superannuation purposes at £100. Age not 
to excced 45 years. Candidates must be sympathetic 
to all types of churchmanship. 

Applications, together with copies of references, to 
be sent to the PHYSICIAN SUPERINTENDENT, Runwell 
Hospital, near Wickford, Essex, from whom further 
particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 

C. EUSTACE WILSON) Joint Clerks to the 
H. JI. WORWOOD Visiting Committee. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

Applications are invited for the t of a SENIOR 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, at a salary of £250, rising 
by annual increments of £20 to £350. 

It is desirable that applicants should have a degree 
of a British University. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions may be 
Obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications 
should be sent not later than November 18th, together 
with the names of three referees, and (if the candidate 
po desires) not more than three testimonials. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


GIRLS. 





Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
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Luxury at Low Rates 


The Famous Favourites 


‘MANHATTAN’ & ‘WASHINGTON’ 


The Popular Presidents 


*ROOSEVELT’ & ‘HARDING’ 


A Sailing Every Thurs. p.m. from Southampton. 


UNITED STATES LINES: 


7 HAYMARKET, S.W.1. (WHitehall 4162) 
38 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. (MONument 3400) 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
WILLIAMS’ _ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


DOLGELLEY, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. SAYERS, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Chairman: Sir RONALD MACLEAY, G.C.M.G. 
Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March, 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for girls of 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard. For 

further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 


FOYLES 




















——_, 
AN-Y-BRYRN 
Near Llandudno Junction, 








ESTABLISHED 1893. 





Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualiti, 


INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS oF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH Pup, 


Only a limited number admitted, 








Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition tg 
usual Curriculum. 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 
School 14-17, 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab, 










For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 8119), 












ADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar. 
G ship and “Common Entrance’ work, but al 
Science. Open country.—H. COoUsENs, B.A. (Cantab), 


















PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COI. 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principa), 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gyn. 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 yeay 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastic, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospecty 
apply SECRETARY. 




















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Individual, practical training for responsible posts, 
MODEL OFFICE LANGUAGES and JOURNALIY 
special features. 
7 months £55. Prospectus from Dept. F. 
67 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7 Western 6939, 



















AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 

Successes, Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVILS’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5, 


COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
Ad (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES u 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 











ONDON 























LECTURES 


ENSINGTON PEACE WEEK.—Lord Lytton and 

Dr. Gilbert Murray will speak at Kensington Town 
Hall on Monday, November 9th, at 8 p.m, A few reserved 
seats at 2s. 6d. or 1s. from Mrs. ARGENTI, 8 Princes 
Gardens, S.W.7. 























HE DEVOTIONAL USE OF THE BIBLE, 
Address by Claude G. Montefiore, M.A., D.D., D.Litt, 
on Thursday, November 12th, 1936, at 8.15 p.m, a 
the Stern Hall, West London Synagogue, 33 Seymour 
Place, W.1. Free and open to the public. . 

THE SOCIETY OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS. 













NIVERSITY OF 
A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ Patristic Doctrine 
of Atonement” will be given by the Rev. Prof. George 
Florovsky (Professor in the Orthodox Theological 
Institute, Paris), at King’s College, London’ Strand, 
W.C.2) on November 5th, 10th and 12th at 5.30 p.m 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by; he 
Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. (Professor 0% 
Biblical and Historical Theology in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


LONDOY. 

























MEDICAL 











Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 





HEaTON, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 





ALLSTONES permanently removed without oper 
tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to \. 


















reviewed or advertised in 





POSTAGE STAMPS 











“The Spectator.” 











119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 





EDWARD CAREY, 
October, 1936. Registrar. 





Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 









S. 


buy collections, odd }o' 
Lake Kennels, Stanmore, Middlesex, 





RHODESIA.—High values offered free to approved 
applicants for og books. Also anxious to 
, &.—RUSSELL Brown, Priory 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





——— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





LL kinds of Typew riting and Duplicating artistically 
A earried ont by expert staff.—QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7, Wes. 6939. 





UTHORS’ MSS. tone hed-up, typewritten, and sold.- 
DonaLD CralG, Holycross, Thurles. 





Poems, &¢.—Wanted for Broadcasting and 
Good royalties.—EUROPEAN BROAD- 
197 Victoria Street, London. 


ONGS, 
») publication. 
casfiNG SERVICES, 





—_—— 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
Is, 1,000 we rds. ¢ arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
poParbaNe(C), TheStudy, 96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 





Highest paid 


AKE money writing tiny sentiments, 
\ literary work. 56 English and American firms 
puying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





? ; 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
so considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
= DEREK Ltp., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





a second income in 


TRITE qURITE FOR PROFIT.—Make 
W spare booklet. —REGENT 











time, Send for free 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3. 
————— on 
CINEMAS 
CAD EM Y CINEMA 
A Oxford St., Ger. 29381. 





‘SINGENDE JUGEND”. (U) 
Te VIENNA CHOIRBOYS in a story of 
youth, Tyrol settings, magnificent singing. 


care-iree 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


—— 





CENTURY'’S Experience n each Goiden Cake. 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD. 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 














selected. Handknit 
Tweed patterns free on 
Irish Free State, 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 
request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
briag their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Ollices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2$°, for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





\ JINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—Better quality than yon usuaHy get, 





or lower prices than you usually pay, because direct from 

ers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Pat- 
terns of Lovely “ B.P.”” Underwear. Saves you shillings | 
inthe £. Every style and size for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. GUARANTEED 
IN EVER RY WAY.—Write to BIRKETT AND PHILLIPS, 
Urp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. | 








Leave Winter Behind 


77 days of sunshine and happiness visiting 
MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, PANAMA, 


| HONOLULU 


CALIFORNIA, WEST INDIES, FLORIDA on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner. 


From Southampton, 


January 20th, 1937. 


FARES- FROM 165 CUINEAS. 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is 
DIFFERENT. -She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places 

—each at the most suitable time of the year. 
The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first- 
class cruising only and carries NONE but first- 
class. Thus the whole ship is at the service 
of its cruising passengers. -This means more 
games and sports deck-space p2r passenger all 
round than on any regular liner. The cuisine is 
incomparable. - Fhese comforts and the well- 
arranged itineraries make a cruise on the 
ARANDORA STAR an experience to anticipate 
by booking well ahead—the more so as there 
are many ARANDORA STAR ‘friends who no 
sooner finish one cruise than they book another. 
Write now “4 full 


particulars BLUE STAR LINE 


3. Lower pole Street, London, 
$.W.1. Whitehall 2266.  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Manchester 
and Agencics. 





























WANTED TO PURCHASE 





HOLIDAYS 





yen for new de Inxe book of beautiful country 

mansion. 1,000 acres park: sight of sea: resi- 
dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumatic 
ind allied = disabilities Address: KINMEL HALL 
RHEUMA Spa, Ltp.), Abergele, North Wales. ‘Phone 
Abergele 156. 




















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
BINGDON - ON THAMES. — CALDECOTT 
f HOUSE. A comfortable country house hotel 6 
miles from Oxford, Large garden. Fishing. 
| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
Dims SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.— 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Illd. Guide from R. LusH#, Manager. 
ALISON HOTEL.—MelWville 


NDINBURGH.—THE 
‘aCrescent, Tgms.: “* Meicrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ADY musician has bed-sitting-rooms. Students and 
4 others taken: catering optional.—1l Park Place 
Villas, Maida Hill, W.2. 


ATLOCK.— 
N Hydro. 
grounds 10 acres. 
Prospectus free, 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
two Resident Physicians. 


rooms, 
lay. Illus. 





EFRESH YOURSE LVES in English Country. 
Ask for ae List | « 3d. “post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRE _— . ‘3 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
193 REGENT 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. il E’s HOUSE 


STREFT, 4 1, 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SCRREY.— 
Apply for List “Ss,” stating requirements to, “ SURREY 
rest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 








TARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
\ Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly: with 


linner 6s. 6d. night or 353. to 2 gna. w'kly.—Vic. 7289, 












HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 








BIG PRICE 


paid for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, Gold 
chains, bracelet 


_ &e. Big rise.—LONDON 








Toot Co., Dept. * S.” 136 Baker Street, W.1 

| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 

COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3043)- 





OR TO LET 





two double 
floors, 
-a-terre. 


-basement cottace 
sitting-room, parquet 
Ideal pied 

A666. 


ee . 4.—Small n 

bed ms, double 
built-in cupboards, refrigerator. 
Freehold, £1,600.— Write Box No. 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every dese apply to 


Meows. F. D. 

IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 

\ AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


Tels.: 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel.: 935). 





ription 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLF. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ww ATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. —KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKEIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—sT. CATHERINE’S " 
GLASGOW -—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). —FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, 





‘ 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 





HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUE Ss 
moe aaa -—LE STR ANGE ARMS 





& GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths). aes CASTLE 
KESWICK.—K ESWIC 

KINLOCH RANNOGH (Pe rths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 


—REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyiishire).—LOCH AW + 


LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbec k St., W. 
—CROF ‘TON, Queen's Gate, 8 Ww A 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C. 1. 
—U ED SERV ICES, 93-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLK BY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDR 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAI FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF V IEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT W E STERN. 





—STATION HOTEL. 















HOTELS 


Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Pr ig K Bay & LINKS 

RHOSNEIGR (Anzglesey).—BA 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE Axi OR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TR EGENN A CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall),—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 
—PRINCE OF WALES 

SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—-BEN WYVIS, 

STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Sstatfs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY. ge rice — COURT PRIVATE. 

~ROSL IN “HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL 








OVERSTRAND (nr. 





HYDRO HorTen 
HOTEL. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 


A SKETCH, together with a list of his writings and indexes to his 
classical papers. By A. S. F. GOW. With a portrait by Francis Dodd 
and 2 facsimiles. 7s. 6d. net 
*‘A sketch of Housman’s life and character, of which we will only say that it could not be 
bettered.... Here is a portrait of that austere, unhappy man, written by one who knew 


him for a quarter of a century, one who could appreciate to the full that passion for truth 
which was the inspiration of the scholar’s life.” The Times Literary Supplement 











Make up your mind about modern literature 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMANTIC IDEAL 


By F. L. LUCAS 8s. 6d. net 


DAVID GARNETT in The New Statesman: 

“A book which I most strongly recommend everyone who is interested in the 
influence of ideas upon mankind to get and read. It is a book for the general 
educated public, a “‘tract for the times” that will clear the minds of its readers of a 
lot of humbug, or acquiescence in humbug.... Mr F. L. Lucas explains his opinions 
with a brilliant wit which makes him the most delightful companion.” 











THE SCHOOL OF NIGHT 
By M. C. BRADBROOK 6s. net 


The life, opinions, and character of Sir Walter Ralegh, as reflected in his writings and in his 
connection with the so-called “School of Night,”’ in company with Marlowe, Chapman, and 
Harriot. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
Volume XI. The Imperial Peace, A.D. 70-192 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 


The Roman Empire from the accession of Vespasian to the death of Commodus. 35s. net 


THE CLEAR MIRROR 


A Pattern of Life in Goa and in Indian Tibet 
By G. EVELYN HUTCHINSON 8s. 6d. net 
With 13 plates from photographs by the author, and a map 


The strange experiences of a young traveller who went on an Expedition to North India. 
Festivals of medieval Christianity and of lamaist religious drama have something in common in 
his descriptions: he observes the beauty of fantastic ceremony, the oddity of man’s behaviour, 
the problem of custom surviving the decay of time. An unusual, individual, travel book, 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE 


The Bishop of Birmingham’s Gifford Lectures 
SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIGION 


The World described by Science and its Spiritual Interpretation 
By E. W. BARNES 8s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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